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NOT LOST. 


Throughout creation’s endless range 
I recognize incessant change, 

But in the crucible of years, 

No evidence of loss appears. 


The special nature, type and plan 
Of crystal, plant, or beast or man, 
Creative purpose underlies, 

And shields with wgis of the skies. 


But if the elements endure . 
Immortal, in an order sure, 

The Maker cannot value less 

The unit quick with consciousness, 


Decay sets free the atom old, 
Its primal impulse to unfold; 
Bo, by a kindred process kind, 
Death reiuvigorates the mind, 


And patient hope shall realize 

‘Beyond her loftiest surmise, 

That truthful is the hidden plan 

Which compasses the life of man. 
SAMUEL C,. BLACKWELL, 





TENNYSON’S SUPPRESSED POEMS. 


The “Household Edition of Tennyson’é Poems,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. James R. & Co., contains, 
besides the laureate’s ackuowledged works, many of 
his suppressed and hitherto uncollected pieces. Here 
are one or two of these forgotten productions. 


“WE ARE FREE.” 
The winds, as at their hour of birth, 
Leaning upon the winged sea, 
Breathed low around the rolling earth 
With mellow preludes, ‘‘We are free.’’ 
The streams through many a lilied row 
Down-caroling to the crisped sea, 
Low-tinkled with a bell-like flow 
Atween the blossoms, “We are free.” 


THE KRAKEN. 
Below the thunders of the upper deep, 
Far, far beneath in the abysmal sea, 
His ancient, dreamless, uninvaded sleep 
The Kraken sleepeth; faintest sunlights flee 
About his shadowy sides; above him swell 
Huge sponges of millennial growth and hight; 
And far away into the sickly light, 
From many a wondrous grot and secret cell, 
Unnumbered and enormous polypi 
Winnow with giant fins the slumbering green. 
There hath he Jain for ages and will lie, 
Fattening upon huge sea-worms in his sleep, 
Until the latter fire shall heat the deep; 
Then once by man and angels to be seen, 
In roaring he shall rise and on the surface die. 


SONNET. 
Check every outflash, every ruder sally 
Of thought and speech; speak low and give 
up wholly 
Thy spirit to mild-minded melancholy: 
This is the place. Through yonder poplar 
valley 
Below the blue-green river windeth slowly ; 
But in the middle of the somber valley 
The crisped waters whisper musically, 
And all the haunted place is dark and holy. 
The nightingale, with long and low preamble, 
Warbled from yonder knoll of solemn 
larches, 








And in and out the woodbine’s flowery 


arches 
The summer midges wove their wanton 
gambol. 
And all the white-stemmed pinewood slept 
above, 


When in this valley first I told my love. 


—_ ——-_ 


UNSPOKEN WORDS. 
By J.Boy.e O’Rei.ty, Editor of the Catholic Pilot. 


The kindly words that rise within the heart, 
And thrill it with their sympathetic tone, 
But die ere spoken—fail to play ‘their part, 
And claim a merit that is not their own. 
The kindly word, unspoken, is a sin; 
A sin that wraps itself in purest guise, 
And tells the heart that, doubting, looks 
within, 
That not in speech, but thought, the virtue 
lies. 


But ’tis not so; another heart may thirst 
For that kind word—as Hagar in the wild— 
Poor, banished Hagar—prayed a well might 
burst 
From out the sand to save her parching 
child. 
And loving eyes, that cannot see the mind, 
Will watch th’ expected movement of the 
lip. 
Ah! can ye let its cutting silence wind 
Around that heart, and scathe it like a 
whip? 
Unspoken words, like treasures in the mine, 
Are valueless until we give them birth ; 
Like unfound gold their hidden beauties shine, 
Which God has made to bless and gild the 
earjh. 

How sad *twould be to see a master’s hand 
Strike glorious notes upon a voiceless lute ; 
But oh! what pain, when at God’s own com- 

mand 
A heart-string thrills with kindness—but is 
mute! 
Then hide it not, the music of the soul, 
Dear sympathy, expressed with kindly voice; 
But let it, like a shining river, roll 
To deserts dry—to hearts that would rejoice. 
Oh! let the symphony of gentle words 
Sound for the poor, the friendless, and the 
weak ; 
And He will bless you—He who struck these 
chords 
Will strike another when in turn you seek. 





“THE IMMEMORIAL DIVISION.” 


Ifa Democratic candidate had anything to 
gain by espousing the cause of Woman Suof- 
frage, or anything to lose by opposing it, then 
Mr. Adams’ letter to the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Committee would bea very man- 
ly thing. Unhappily the fact is just the other 
way, and it costs him nothing. The party to 
which he appeals is inevitably committed, as a 
whole, against Woman Suffrage, because its 
mainspring is the Irish vote. The new move- 
ment has got to be carried, when carried, in 
the face of the organized opposition of the 
whole Roman Catholic church. That being 
the case, you might as well expect a good word 
for it from Mrs. Sherman or Mrs. Dahlgren or 
any of those Roman Catholic “ladies of high 
social position” at Washington, as from any 
Democratic candidate for Governor, 

It did not therefore require any specia] cour 
age for Mr. Adams to write his letter; though 
if it had, I dare say he would have written it, 
just the same. The family to which he be- 
longs has often shown the capacity of getting 
on the wrong side of important questions; but 
the trait of cowardice is notits weakness. The 
letter seems to me frank and manly, with per- 
haps a slight flavor of unnecessary defiance. 
What surprises me is that it seems to imply 
some forgetfulness of the facts of history. For 
the one point the writer makes is, that in op- 
posing Woman Suffrage he considers himseli 
“to stand by the old immemorial division of 
activities and functions which seems to me to 
be at the foundation of society.” 

Now there are claims which might be set up 
for woman to which this auswer would have 
some show ofreason. Had it for instance been 
proposed, when Mr. Adams was on Governor 
Andrew’s staff, that a regiment of women 
should be organized, he might have reasonably 
hinted at “the old immemorial division of ac- 
tivities and functions.” If indeed he had just 
returned from Dahomey and had seen the 
charge by the female warriors upon the walls 
of Abbeokuta, he would have admitted that 
even in this regard, the “immemorial division” 
had permitted exceptions, yet still he would 
have fairly urged it as being valid on the whole. 
But unluckily the point on which he was con- 
sulted was not that of feminine soldiership nor 
feminine sea-captainship, but simply the ques- 
tion whether woman should exert any direct 
political power. And on this point, with the 
palpable sovereignty of Queen Victoria staring 
him in the face, to say that “immemorial” usage 





is the other way, is to say something quite 
surprising. The claim of the Woman Suffrage 
advocates has always been that their demand 
on this point is quite in accordance with his- 
torical tradition and no more radical than re- 
publican government itself. This is easily 
shown. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out by Euro- 
pean observers of all opinions—from the Ro- 
man Catholic Digby to the Positivist Comte— 
that what is now called republican government 
has struck a direct blow at the political in- 
fluence of woman. It is republican govern- 
ment, as thus far tried, that has interfered with 
historic traditions, since those traditions had 
always based political distinctions mainly on 
caste, noton sex. A few men were emperors, 
kings, peers. Afew women were empresses, 
queens, peeresses. Man was not ennobled as 
man, nor woman degraded as: woman. Wo- 
man held direct political power by virtue of 
social position, irrespective of sex—whether it 
was Elizabeth, creating the greatness of Eng- 
land, or “‘the great squaw Sachem,” ruling the 
very soil on which Mr. Adams dwells. 

The most famous letter in English literature 
is probably that written by Anne, Countess of 
Dorset, to the Secretary of State under Charles 
II., who urged a certain candidate for one of 
the Parliamentary boroughs she controlled. 
“Sir: I have been bullied by an usurper, I have 
been neglected by a court, but I won't be 
dictated to by a subject; your man sha’n't 
stand. Anne, Dorset, Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery.” This is certainly not a specimen of 
that kind of “immemorial division” which Mr. 
Adams venerates, The truth is that there 
was no such thing; or rather the distinction 
ofsex, in monarchical governments, has al ways 
been wholly subordinated to the distinctions 
of rank. The main division was between rank 
and rank, not between sex and sex; the low- 
est patrician woman having more actual polit- 
ical power than the hizhest plebeian man. 
This was the general fact, with special and lo- 
cal limitations. 

Then came the American republic and 
changed all that. At one stroke. it swept 
away all barriers between men, and piled them 
all upin the way of women. Striking down 
all hereditary aristocracy, republican gov- 
ernments have created a new aristocracy of 
sex; “allmén are born patrician, all women 
are legally plebeian ; all »men are equal in hav- 
ing political power, and all women in having 
none.” The half-republic turns out the most 
pitiless of despotisms; mow we propose to de- 
stroy the despotism a make the republic 
complete, and if there is, anythingin logic we 
shall carry our point. Ifthe alleged division in 
this respect were really as old as is claimed, it 
would prove nothing, for a good many imme- 
morial things are constantly being outgrown; 
but this does not happen to besuch. The polit- 
ical disqualification of women was not a tradi- 
tion but a modern innovation in the young 
American republic, and it is a pity that women 
must still say to Mr. Adams, as his great- 
grandmother wrote to his great-grandfather in 
1776, “I cannot say that I think you are very 
generous to the ladies, fpr whilst you are pro- 
claiming peace and good-will to men, emanci- 
pating all nations, you insist upon retaining 
an absolute power over { amet T. W. H. 





HILLABD’S ‘SIXTH READER.” 


We are often told that Woman Suffrage is 
contrary to nature. If you want to know the 
basis of the prejudice that fvols call “nature,” 
you need go no farther than the common 
schools of Boston. In Hillard’s Sixth Reader, 
new series, published by Brewer & Tileston, 
is an article entitlel “Femue Education,” 
trom which the following is an extract :— 

“IT have, however, strong doubts, whether 
the result will be a participation in the performn- 
ance of the political duties which tue expe- 
rieuce of the human race, iu all ages, has neer- 
ly confined to the coar-er sex. 1 do not rest 
this opinion solely on the fact that thove du- 
ties do not seem congquial with the superior 
delicaey of woman, or compativle with the oc- 
cupations:- which nature as-igns to her in the 
dome -tie sphere. i think it would be found, 
on trial, that nothing would be gained, noth- 
ing changed for the better, by putting the sexes 
on the same footing, with respect, for instance, 
to the right of suffrage. Whether the wive, 
and sisters agreed with the husbands and 
brothers, or differed from them, as this agree- 
ment or difference would, in the long run. 
exist equally in all parties, the result would be 
the same as at present. So too, whether the 
wife or the husband had the stronger will, and 
so dictated the other's vote, as this also would 
be the same, on all sides, the result would not 
be affected. So that it would be likely to turn 
out that the present arrangement, by which 
the men do the electioneering and the voting 
fur buth sexes, is a species of representation, 
which, leaving results unchanged, promotes 
the convenience of all, and does injustice to 
none.” 

This passage was brought to my attention 
yesterday by a school-girl who found herself 
compelled to read it aloud in her class, and 
did soreiuctantly. No school-book containing 





such sentiments should be allowed in our 
schools, As a tax-payer of Boston, I demand 
either that Hillard’s Sixth Reader be excluded, 
or that this passage be expunged, I am unwill- 
ing that my money should be used to pervert 
the minds of children by justifying the mean- 
est and subtlest form of aristocracy—the po- 
litical aristocracy of sex. 

The contempt for woman’s intellect, which 
pervades society like an atmosphere, has its 
foundation in an unenlightene! public senti- 
meat. By a thousand such influences as the 
above, in the family, in the church, in the 
newspapers, in literature, in society, even in 
the school, the minds of our children are 
warped and perverted from their very cradles, 
and then we are coolly informed that it is the 
masculine instinct to rule and the feminine in- 
stinct to obey, and that equal rights fur men 
and women would be “a reform against na- 
ture.”’ 

Against nature? Why,three centuries ago, 
suffrage for lawyers, physicians, merchants 
and manufacturers was thought contrary to 
nature, Only noblemen were entitled to rule. 
Two centuries ago, suffrage for Baptists and 
Roman Catholics was contrary to nature in 
Massachusetts. Only members of Orthodox 
churches were entitled to rule. A bundred 
years ago, suffrage fur farmers, mechanics and 
day-laborers was contrary tonature. Only the 
wealthy were entitled torule. Ten years ago, 
suffrage for negro men was contrary to nature. 
Only white men were entitled to rule. 

It. is time this scarecrow was abolished, 
Progress is a part of nature. H. B. B. 


THE CHICAGO HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS. 


The Chicago Home for the Friendless is one 
of the noblest charitable institutions in the 
country. It has been in existence nearly, 
twenty years, and has sheltered thousands of 
women and children, for whom it has found 
employment and permanent homes, From a 
small beginning, it had grown into a great in- 
stitution, deriving an income for its yearly 
work from rents of property bequeathed it, 
and from other sources, But the great con- 
flagration swept away all its revenues, and it 
is left without means, while the work imposed 
on it is tenfold greater than ever before. 

In this strait, it comes before the country 
with the following 


APPEAL, 

Amidst the appalling calamity with which 
God in his providence has afflicted Chicago, 
the Home for the Friendless has been spared. 
Itis the shelter of hundreds of destitute wo- 
men and children, but our revenue is swept 
away, and our patrons are penniless. When 
the first gush of sympathy shall be over, we 
fear, without your aid, we must close our 
doors, Weare tov poor to publish our month- 
ly paper, which for nearly fourteen years has 
been the exponentof our needs, If every one 
who reads this will send a year’s subscription 
of one dollar, we are saved. We shall then 
have hundreds of tongues with which to plead 
the cau-e of the homeless ones who flock here 
tu be sheltered, fed, and clothed. Will you 
help us? 

Address, Mrs. J. GRANT, Matron, 

Home for the Friendless, Wabash avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois, 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Sarah Standish owns the largest wall 
paper manufactory in America. 

Princess Salm-Salm has been appointed 
governess of the daughters of the Prussian 
Prince Frederick Charles, 


At the recent Andover conference with the 
church at West Dracut there were twelve 
ladies present as delegates. 

In Asia, among the Mongols and Calmucks, 
a woman must not speak to her father-in-law, 
nor sit down in his presence. 

Miss Rye has sailed fur Quebec from Liver- 
pool, with one hundred and forty-five children, 
fur whom she wishes to obtain homes. 

Three young ladies in Maple Seminary at 
Pittsfield are fitting for college, one for Am 
herst and two fur Western institutions, 











A great many ladies in New York have 
adopted the Paris fashion of not allowing their 
daughters to walk out unless accompanied by 
a maid. 


The Parisian modistes complain that Ameri- 
can ladies there will not let them exercise their 
own tastes in the matter of dress, but have re- 
quirements of their own which shut out all 
ideas of economy and good judgment. 


Hurd &.Houghton have in press a small vol- 
ume of poems by Mrs.Celia Thaxter. Among 
the poems included in it is “The Wreck of the 
Pocahontas,” which appeared in the Atlantic 
two or three years ago, and was much admired. 


The exact figure paid to the Queen of Eng- 
land for every working-day in the year is $6519, 
And estimating that she may have to sign her 
name twenty times a day—say at $32) each— 
it does seem to be fair pay. 





Mrs. Moulton is the latest musical sensation, 
The New Yorkers are delighted with her, and 
everybody sympathizes with the motive which 
has compelled a lady who was, not long ago, 
an ornament of the French court, to earn her 
living on the concert stage. 


Miss Mary Robinson of Medfield has given 
$2000 to the Agricultural College to establish 
a scholarship, which is to be allowed to accu- 
mulate until it reaches the sum of $3000, when 
the income is to be paid to a student elected 
by the Faculty of the college. 

A couple of young ladies from California 
have formed theinselves into the firm of White 
& Morrill, 33 Park Row, New York, and are 
now actively engaged as phonographic report- 
ers. They write by Marsh’s system, which has 
Pitman’s phonography for its basis, 


As means to an end, Madame Janauschek 
exhibited her jewelry—valued at $80,000—in 
the window of a jeweller in Cincinnati; and 
then the people went to see her wear it in the 
play. The articles include gifts from various 
potentates, and a diamond worth $16,000, pre- 
sented to her by the Czar of Russia, 


Mr. Parsons, in his lecture on Paris, tells 
about a young daughter of the keeper of the 
Morgue who is in the habit of entering the 
room where the dead are lying on marble slabs 
in the middle of the night, and passing her? 
hand over the clammy faces to see if the jets 
of cold water which are kept playing upon the 
bodies are falling as they ought. 


When King Amadeus sent a telegram to the 
ex Empress Eugénie, asking what honors she 
wished to have rendered her on her visit to 
Spain, she replied that she desired to travel in 
the strictest privacy. Her adversities, she 
added, had made her indifferent to pomp and 
ceremony. She returned to Spain as an un. 
furtunate woman, anxious to see onc} more 
the land of her birth, where she had been so 
happy. 

Miss Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of the late 
Gilbert Stuart, has resided many years in New- 
port. She inherits her father’s genius fur the 
arts, and, without having devoted a lifetime 
to their pursuit, has executed a great number 
of paintings which are far beyond mediocrity. 
She has made several copies of her father’s 
celebrated head of Washington, and her easel 
is seldom without a canvas on which is delin- 
eated either the face or a full-length copy of 
Svuart’s original of Washington, which hangs 
in Faneuil Hall, Boston. 


Physicians and shoe-makers say that searce- 
ly any young lady who calls herself fashionable 
is free from corns, bunions, and enlarged joints 
on the feet. Even the feet of little girls are 
ruined by wearing wrongly constructed shoes, 
As a necessary consequence the gait is awk- 
ward. Let sensible women—especially now 
that fashion authorizes a low-heeled boot—re- 
lease their feet from the harmful pressure re- 
sulting from too high heels, and resolve never 
to allow a fvolish fashion again to make walk- 
ing a misery. 


Mesdames James Lorimer Graham, Horace 
Holden, William H. Osborne, T, C. Doremus, 
William E. Dodge, Jun., and Mrs. J. C. Hol- 
den, are endeavoring to place upon a per- 
manent basis the new organization known 
as the “Association for Training Chris- 
tian Workers,” who propose “to go among the 
poor, the vicious, and the neglected, and by 
words and deeds of kindness, exhortation, and 
encouragement, to arouse their hope and their 
self-respect.” Thirteen ladies have already 
volunteered for the work, and the projectors 
call upon good and generous people to lend the 
helping hand and the encouraging dollar. 


A lady who has had the temerity to visit 
Tuckerman’s Ravine, on Mount Washington, 
has communicated to the Boston Journal the 
difficulties she encountered in the excursion. 
These seem to have consisted chiefly in the op- 
position she met with from every one when it 
was known she meditated a trip regarded haz~ 
ardous. She believes, however, that it is not 
vuly possible but safe fur any lady possessing 
good health and a moderate ammount of cour- 
age to take the walk through Tuckerman’s Ra- 
vine. She, at least, accomplished it, and felt 
amply repaid by the maguiticent views. She 
clothed herself in a short waterproof suit, and 
with thick walking boots and a bamboo staff 
fared much better thau did a gentleman who 
accumpanied her, who, having arrayed himself 
for his day’s work in tight fitting broadcloth 
pantaloons, returned with naught but a few 
rags fluttering in the breeze to proclaim the 
departed glory of his garments. 








BE SU«KE YOU ARE RIGHT, 

“Be sure you're right —then go ahead,” 
Long years ago a wise man said; 

“Be sure you're right,” though you go slow, 
And peace you’ll have where e’er you go; 

“Be sure you're right, then go ahead,” 
And Heaven will give you “daily bread;”” 

*‘Be sure you're right,” though you go slow, 
And you shall conquer every foe; 

You'll sure be right, when boys need “Clothes, 
If you bay them at George Fenno’s, 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. ADA C. BOWLES. 





Sovruwick, Mass., Oct. 22, 1871. 
DEAR JournNAL:—‘Seek a good wife of thy 


band, for he is the crowning comfort of a wo- | 
man’s life’—which is almost as poetical, and | 
quite as true as the other. 

Having been thus found more than a dozen | 
years ago, I had a cheerful escort to the cars 
on the morning of my “new departure’’ for 
Berkshire. Horse-car delay gave us barely 
time to get on board. Then a hasty good-by 
through the fingers, and my “crowning glory” 
was left behind, and I hurried alongon the 
way to Becket. The ride to Springfield was a 
short and pleasant one, by reason of the compa- 
ny ofscores of friends and neighbors, all bound 
to the Universalist State Convention, which 
I wished also toattend. Buta blunder, which 
must be lodged somewhere in the JOURNAL 
office, sent me, much against my will, to fulfill 
engagements in this neighborhood. So I 
swallowed my disappointment, with my dinner, 
when I left my friends at Springfield; and two 
hours later, found myself on th2 platform at 
the Becket station, ready to be taken—having 
been well shaken—by any hospitably inclined 
householder. A masculine angel of comfort 
promptly appeared in the person of Mr. Lester 
Lathrop, who had left his work-shop to bring 
me an invitation from his superintendent to 
make myseif comfortable at his home. 

What a pleasant, sunny, well-kept house it 
was, with summer heat in its spacious rooms, 
an excellent table, and good company in his 
intelligent wife, who proved to have been a 
dweller by the sea like myself, and we had 
mutual friends still further to unite us. I left, 
wishing 1 could take home and inmates with 
me for the rest of myround. A desire ex- 
changing clergymen and itinerating lecturers 
will appreciate, as they remember the spare 
beds, musty and damp, the sloppy tea and 
coffee and the greasy messes called food which 
try their souls and their bodies worse. You 
may find these places in every city, town and 
hamlet in the country, and they will only dis- 
appear when women apply themselves to 
house-keeping as to an art worthy of the high- 
est thought and skill. 

- Becket, once popularly known as “Dish 
Hollow,” owing to its shape, and the manufac- 
ture of wooden bowls, lives now in the strength 
of its tanneries, Those under the charge of 
my host, Mr. Lander Pilaisted, are known as 
the “Gov. Claflin Works’’ ; and I was glad to 
hear His Excellency so well spoken of in his 
business relations. I saw the whole process 
of leather-making here, and marvelled anew at 
the rapidity of the work. 1,018,000 feet of 
heavy waxed leather was the product of these 
works hast year; and the same “Claflin & 
Co.’’ whose stamp is seen on countless rolls of 
leather have, at Cordaville, a boot manufactory, 
which makes, in one shop, boots at the rate of 
one pair per minute, and in another three yairs | 
in twominutes. The best leather made in the 
country comes from these works. 

Will some one whisper in the ear of “Claflin 
& Co.” the need, in the village of Becket, of 
a library and reading-room, like that establish- 
ed by the liberality of Mr. Cone at Housatonic, 
where, the day’s work done, the clean clothes 
put on, the young men may gather, and the 
young women too, and get that mental recrea- 
tion in the long, dreary winter nights so nec- 
essary to contentment and moral health ? 

There was a crowded house at the lecture 
and a manifest interest. The Baptist clergy- 
man, a young man, intelligent and earnest, vol- 
unteered to take up the usual collection, say- 
ing as he rose “’Tis a good cause, I’m willing to 
do my part.” This encouraged Mr. Lathrop to 
go and do likewise. Mr. Plaisted would not 
allow any charge for the hall, saying, “ We will 
take care of that.’’ Five persons subscribed 
for the JouRNAL. One gentleman, after sub- 
scribing for three months, returned saying, 
“Put me down for six months; I know I shall 
want it that time, at least.’’ 

Before leaving Becket, the next morning, I 
took a long walk over the highest hill upon 
the rim of this Berkshire bowl, and made a 
discovery which has already been reported to 
the M.S. P. C. A.,and to which I trust that an- 
thority will immediately attend. “It is town- 
talk here,” said many to me, yet no one had 
moved in the matter. In an old barn, far re- 
mote from any house, on the eastern side of 
the hill, I found fifteen pigs starving, the his- 
tory of which I immediately searched out. 
Briefly told it is this: A certain man, closely evi- 
dently allied in his nature to these unfortunate 
animals,—I beg their pardon, but the truth 
must be told; pigs are greedy,—this man of 
piggish proclivities has kept for nearly two 
years, I was told, these wretched creatures,“not 
to make pork, but fertilizing for his fields,”— 
and this, by working updry sod dug up from 
the pastures and thrown into their pen, which 
lies under the barn, and is open to the east, 
The pigs entered this den in the heyday of 
pink and white pighood, doubtless dreaming 
of milky revels and feasts of golden corn. 
“Let us eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow 


| 


ing the imperative duty of swine to root was | 
felt if not heard. And there they toiled till | 


stretched to hear the sound of relief, grew | 
broad and saucer-like. As the human animal | 


exercise, so by constant use their noses reach- 

ed marvellous proportions. As the hill far- 

nished no water, they went without. When 

the sod froze in the winter, they were kept | 
alive by pumice, collected in the fall from the | 
cider mills. When they gave up rooting in | 
sheer despair, a few grains of corn sprinkled | 
over the rough ground would give them fresh 
activity, for a starving pig will root along time 
foreven one grain of corn, One fortunate 
member of the family was purchased by a 
neighboring farmer, and, at six months, full of 
fat and contentment, gave his two hundred 

pounds to the pork barrel; while his brethren 
painfully carried an average of thirty pounds 
of leanness, to which has been added nothing 
since. There they are to-day, pigs of twelve 
and eighteen months, I’m told, weighing less 
than pigs ought at three months, They long 
ago lost the power to squeal, but they whine 
and occasionally howl. 

Sometimes half a dozen, bracing one against 
another, will try to unite in a vigorous call for 
help, which only results in a broken wail and 
atumble-down, all together, with a “give-it-up” 
look of resignation. One little fellow in a cor- 
ner was evidently digging his grave, a perpen- 
dicular hole in the dry earth, into which he 
will retire, probably, as the end approaches, to 
save being devoured by his stronger relatives, 
for well he knows that not a bristle would be 
left to tell his sad story. For the sake of wo- 
men generally and this swine-starver's wife par- 
ticularly, I am glad to be able to say the man 
is alone responsible, his wife having happily 
departed this life some time since. So much 
for the history not of “five little pigs,’ but fif- 
teen, whose hope now rests in a certain oflice 
on Washington street, and a law on the stat- 
ute book. 

The next question is, How to get to 
Tyringham. Quite an easy one to settle, you 
say, as you look at the county map and ob- 
serve that it adjoins Becket. Not so fast, 
friend. A “mountain,” for so all these hills 
are called, lies directly between, and careful 
study of the whole matter sends you to Tyr- 
ingham as it sent me—from Becket to Pitts- 
field—thence by the Housatonic road to Lee— 
and from Lee to Tyringham by stage—and 
when you go, may it be on a less blustering 
day. The stage-driver you will find to be a 
dairy farmer, a deputy sheriff, a mail-carrier, 
and last, but by no means least, a gentleman. 
As a dairy farmer, he will tell you his milk is 
all sent to New York, and point you to the 
forty quart-cans rolling and rattling in the back 
of the open wagon, returning empty, to be re- 
filled and sent to-morrow. 

Tyringham isa pleasant little village for a 
summer home, with the invariably clear water, 
the pleasant hills and valleys, and pure air, of 
all these “mountain towns.’ Like all the 
towns lying off the railroad, it is steadily dy- 
ing out. The paper mills, once active, were 
years ago burned down and never rebuilt, yet 
the best land is held at one hundred dollars an 
acre, and there are several well-kept and pros- 
perous looking dairy farms. My friend of the 
mail and milk carriage is anxious to sell, and I 
hereby advertise a good dairy farm and some 
twenty-five “head of stock.” There are bodies 
corresponding to the heads doubtless, and these 
acres,—just how many I forget—but in propor- 
tion to the heads before mentioned, may be ob- 
tained for about $6000. The good opinion en- 
tertained by this man of women in general, | 
and his own wife in particular, is my reason 
for this gratuitous advertisement. Tyringham 
received me by its one physician, who, being a 
homeopathist, does not make practice enough 
to live on, for you know the judgment of Dr. 
O. W. Hoimes, “To throw all medicine into 
the sea will be well for mankind, but ill for 
the fishes.” So Dr. Wilson plants his garden, 
and sells feed for horses more than he prac- 
tices the healing art. And as is Tyringham, 
so are mostof these towns. ’Tis nota paradise 
for the professions, this Western -Massachu- 
setts. One doctor is enough for three towns, 
and the minister in many places is settled over 
two parishes, and one I heard of has a sal- 
ary of five hundred, and works out by the day 
among the farmers. 

I spoke in the Methodist church in Tyring- | 
hai, and its pastor came up among others to 
subscribe for the paper at the close of my re- | 
marks. The Baptist clergyman also came up | 
for introduction, and departed with tracts for | 
further reading. Here, too, Miss Flite stepped | 
out of Bleak House, and sidling up to me | 
said, in a loud whisper, “Ive thought of it a 
long time, but what of the Catholics? won’t | 
they out-vote the Protestants through the wo- | 
men?” I assured her there was not the slight- | 
est danger, as the proportion of Catholics was | 
not dangerous, being at present less than | 
five millions to thirty-five millions of Protes- 
tants, which seemed to satisfy her, and she | 
left, but only to return again and clutch my | 
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old bachelor, who she feared wouldn't let her 
take the JourNnaL. I saw the little prophet- 


bonnet and all, in a brisk argument with the | 
| cigar-lighters, the day’s work being six hun- 


doctor, who certainly didn’t need converting, 
for when he helped me from his hospitable door 
to the stage, on my departure, he promised to 
keep the question before the people, and work 
as well as he could for its just settlement. 
Ile says he niust vote the Labor ticket in be- 
half of Woman Suffrage, and so say othermen. 

Treached Middlefield, my next destination, at 
half-past six in the evening, that is, the railroad 
staticn which is known here as Middlefield 
Switch, and when your train stops there for a 
moment do not imagine that to be Middlefield 
town. Oh, no; you must now take a private 
conveyance over the hill; up, up, for about 
four miles and there, fifteen hundred feet above 
the sea level, is Middletield, with its two church- 
es, its Agricrultural Fair Grounds, spacious and 
elegant dwellings, woolen mills—and such 
breezes. 

I went directly to the Baptist church, and af- 
ter a brief warming, took the pulpit and 
preached the gospel of woman’s emancipation 
to a very intelligent though small audience. 
At the close many came forward to subscribe 
for the paper and express sympathy in my 
work, and it was quite amusing to hear some 
of the remarks made. Mr. Howe, a cousin of 
Elias Howe, of sewing-machine memory, said, 
“TI had strong objections when I came in, but 
I can’t find them now.” ‘‘Here comes an old 
bachelor,” cried a merry girl on my left. “Why, 
John, are you going to take the paper? You'll 
be taking a wife next;’’ and John, with a hu- 
morous nod and wink, replied, “I thought it 
best to know what the critters are up to.” 
And now motherly Mrs. Smith and her good 
husband, Matthew, take me to their cheery 
home, from whose broad windows the pleas- 
ant light shines out into the blackness of the 
night, for the heavens are looking wild and 
stormy, with masses of inky clouds, and the 
wind blows what my five-year-old calls a hwr- 
rigale. I go to bed under six new heavy blan- 
kets, quilts, and comfortables also, and rise and 
pile all else, including the pillow, on the top of 
these, creep under and shiver till daylight. 
This was due in part to the hail having just 
broken the windows, though what house could 
keep out such a wind? It always blows on 
this hill; but seldom as it did that night. I 
have spent at least two thousand nights on 
Cape Ann, one on the top of Mount Washing- 
ton, on the Catskiils, and the Green Mts., but 
for a roaring, gusty, and altogether piercing 
wind, commend me to Middlefield Mountain. 

The coldness without, however, found no 
counterpart within the hearts of my kind en- 
tertainers. Every effort was made for my 
comfort, and Mr. Smith drove me with his 
flect-footed horse down the hill in the morning 
to take the train for Westfield. An old anti- 
slavery worker, Mr. Smith and family, save 
one daughter, have always accepted the doc- 
trine of freedom for woman, and, strange to 
say, the unconverted daughter is already a 
voter. Marrying abouta year since, with her 
husband, she took up her residence in Wyo- 
ming, where she soon accepted the privilege of 
a citizen, and now writes home, a little tri- 


umphantly, that she is a voter before any of 


the female members of her family, and espe- 
cially exults over the brother who is yet on his 
way to his majority. 

At Westfield, according to instructions, I seek 
the house of Mr. Buel, and am received kindly 
by his wife, a delicate looking and refined wo- 
man, who takes into her home as _ boarders, 
several intelligent and pleasant-faced Normal 
School girls. After dinner the stage for Gran- 
ville Corners appears, and I jolt away for ten 
miles, in company with a young lady from 
Connecticut. We make ourselves snug on the 
back seat, and make the best of the rough 
way and the springless and hard seat. 

Yet if was well worth .all this to be the 
guest of Mr. Noble and his stirring, warm- 
hearted wife, who spared no pains to make me 
amends for the hardship of the previous few 
days. The incessant riding and lack of sleep 
had left me in wretched condition for speaking, 
and I had hard work to get through the even- 
ing. As the time of the meeting had been 
changed from Saturday to Friday evening, so 
late that only partial notice could be given, 
the audience was less than it would otherwise 
have been. Yet there was a fair louse and 
good attention. Earnest workers have taken 
the paper, and there will be good news yet 
from Granville Corners, which is a busy little 
village, since it depends not upon farming, but 
manufactures. My host has a large manufac- 
tory for toy drums, toothpicks and cigar-light- 
ers. Will he remember to send some of the 
two first to our Bazar? Heis, beside, quite an 
inventor; indeed, is marvellously ingenious, as 
a certain wonder tabie in his parlor shows, 
made of laurel twisted and wrought most cu- 
riously. His machines are, many of them, the 
product of his own brain, and drums enough 
to distract the ears of half the country are 
made at the rate of five hundred per day. 
Young men aud women, boys and girls, work 


we die,’ said piggy to piggy in his innocent | sleeve and whisper again, “The women will | side by side. 


trust in man, which trust long since was bur- | 
ied out of sight under weary depths of pasture 





sod, relieved by an occasional plantain root or 


get it, remember, I know they will; they al- 


; “ ‘ . | their plump sides collapsed, their ears, ever | ess the next day on the street, queer little | nail the hoops, and do other light work. 
God; for she is the best gift of his providence,” | ¢ oaay gaan, ’ ’ 
is a man’s message upto men. As a woman | 


~« ' | 
unto women I add: “Be found of a good bus- | develops any member of his body by continual 
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| stray fern. The vulgar negro melody regard- | had settled down to keep house for a crusty | are all put on by the nimble fingers of girls. 


Girls also paint the hoops and the ornamental 
devices of flags, eagles and scrolls, as well as 
They 
also put upin packages of one thousand the 


dred of such packages for one dollar, which is 


| not enough pay, even though the work -is not 


hard. 
Mr. Noble drove me from Granville Corners 
with his fine horse, that not even the great 


'“Sodom mountain” could subdue, so ‘full of 


rest and corn” was he. You would not won- 


| der at the name of this hill were you to drive 


over it. I had to hold wee Mamie Noble 
very tightly in my arms lest she should disap- 
pear over the dasher,as we went down and 
down until we reached the plain where stands 
the little village of Southwick, where I spoke 
last night, much encouraged thereto by the ex- 
pressive and affirmative nods of two fatherly 
men on the front seat, whose names you will 
find hereafter on the subscribers’ roll of the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL. 

For the first time, I find myself at the vil- 
lage hotel, and as it is very well kept, I am 
glad of the opportunity for rest it affords. 
Ali has been done to make me very comforta- 
ble, and with the exception of an uncom- 
promisingly hard bed, which made me sigh 
for my own thick mattress and easy spring, 
I have enjoyed the place. I think, however, 
from the continuous passing of men from the 
street and stable-yard to the bar-room it is not 
a temperance hotel; and where can one be 
found? This is no worse than the rest, and 
all are bad in this respect. I believe from the 
good and intelligent look of my hostess, she 
must regret being connected with this phase 
of hotel-keeping and would be glad to get out 
of it. 

I am to be driven this afternoon to West- 
field, where Iam to present this even- 
ing at the town hall the “Bible Argument 
for Woman Suffrage.” Where next I know 
not, but probably farther east. I expect to find 
“sealed orders” at Westfield. I wish they 
might be to work with might and main for 
the success of the party that dared to Mo right, 
saying, the cause cf woman isour cause. With 
Mr. Hinckley, I say, “May victory perch upon 
its banner!” Apa C. BowLes. 


“FUSS.” 


While reading the article “Passée” in the 
last issue of fhe WoMAN’s JoURNAL, I was 
led to think of the words which are never used 
without a fling; among them stands conspicu- 
ously our caption, and yet itis the oxygen of 
the world! There is no progression but by 
antagonism—no life without fuss. It spread 
the sails of the “Mayflower,” lighted the fires of 
the Revolutionary war, and yet, from 1776 till 
1860, the descendants of those very voyagers 
have from generation tv generation cautioned 
each other “not to make a fuss!” Better bear 
than fight—better give way than agitate—bet- 
ter carry out an iniquitous fugitive slave law 
than to rouse the terrible giant, F. F. V., and 
be deafened by his roar of fee-faw-fum! Bet- 
ter let injustice, meanness and oppression go 
on, till sand by sand they swell to mountains, 
than to have a fuss. People may be offended, 
votes may be lost, positions have to be aban- 
doned, money slip from under our fingers. It 
is better to get along quietly; peaceably. So 
we are taught by those omnipresent tutors— 
Self-interest and Expediency. So are we not 
taught by a model manhood that declared, “I 
came not to send peace, but a sword.” 

Why were people endowed with brains and 
tongues except to make a fuss? What vitality 
has a goodness that does not incessantly occu- 
py itself in attacking evil? Iniquity is a daily 
and hourly assault; it loses no ground through 
slothfulness, never sleeps on its post, has no at- 
tacks of paralysis, never ventures foot on the 
bottomless quagmire of conciliation. All the 
supineness, the stagnation, the fear of fuss, is 
found on the side of integrity! As of yore, it 
is the children of Israel who tremble before 
the brazen Goliath! It is a shame that the 
nineteenth century has no more Davids ready 
to hurl stones! Our anointed kings run, leav- 
ing the monster in possession of the field, or 
coax him not to devour them, or, failing in 
either, buy him off. 

But the giant evils of the world are only 
the aggregate of pigmies. Destroy small sins, 
and there will be no large ones. The advice 
given at Donnybrook Fair—‘‘Whenever ye see 
a head, hit it,’ if acted upon in the moral 
realm, would speedily cause the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose; but the thousand little 





wrongs we do our neighbor and our own na- 
tures, the legions of “trifling” impositions we si- 
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lently see practiced by those around us, are too | 
unimportant, we say, to make a“fuss about.” | 
As though anything was trifling to Him who | tors to the Times giving her impressions of 





Let all honest, upright men and women put 
shoulder to shoulder in solid phalanx, and 
hurl themselves against the army of petty 
wrongs existing inourcommunities. Let fuss 
be their motto, till corruption, bribery and 
usury shall flee to more congenial climes; 
till no procrustean legislatofs shall cut off 
the heads or stretch out the feet of the masses 
to fit their settees. Fuss, till the tax-payers’ 
money shall not be used to support Irish, rum, 
and all manner of unfairness and iniquity ; fuss 
wherever might alone ciaims to be right; fuss 
in all places wherever men or women shirk 
their work in life, to put it on the shoulders of 
those in more humble position; fuss in season 
and out of season, always and forever, till the 
moral atmosphere is purified, till our law shall 
be a highway on which the redeemed shall 
walk, till“Gloria in Excelsis” rises from every 
noble heart within its precincts. 
M. Hyarr. 
Brook yy, N. Y. 








SUNDRIES. 


Ex-Secretary Seward makes the consolatory 
remark, suggested by any amount of personal 
experience, that “Americans are the fashion 
now all over the world.” 


W. K. Wight, of Cambridge, Il, in digging 
a well, came upon a log eighteen feet below 
the surface of the ground. It appeared like 
spruce, and was surmounted by about four feet 
of black soil, similar to the surface soil, but 
packed so hard that it was difficult to dig 
through. 


The Secretary of War las turned four ca- 
dets out of West Point for hazing. Which is 
a merited punishment for a crime that is a 
relic of barbarism for which there is no rea- 
son and no excuse; and the college that toler- 
ates it ought to forfeit its charter and be turn- 
ed into an asylum for idiots. 


The man who plants a tree, or digs a well, . 


is really working together with God, and con- 
ferring a blessing on unborn generations; for 
God supplies water to one, and life and beauty 
to the other; and as for posterity, how many 
souls shall drink from the well,and how many 
weary ones shall find shelter and comfort un- 
der the other. 

“I am very capable,” says Montaigne, ‘‘of 
constructing and preserving uncommon exqui- 
site friendships. In common friendship I am 
cold and shy, for my motive is not natural if 
not with full sail. I have a natural difficulty 
in communicating myself by halves with that 
reserved and servile and jealous prudence dic- 
tated to us in the conversation of numerous 
and imperfect friendship.” 

At the laying of the corner-stone of the Bos- 
ton Post-office a few days since, at which Pres- 
ident Grant assisted, Mrs. Grant, remembering 
the services of the late Governor Andrew, and 
that he was the first to plan the work which is 
now about to be finished, considerately invited 
his widow to be present and sit with her dur- 
ing the ceremonies of the day. Boston seem- 
ed to appreciate that bit of courtesy. 

It was sad and touching to read in the Chi- 
cago papers which were issued a day or two 
after the fire the inquiries made by friends for 
the missing. A mother who had lost her 
baby; little children whose De ow had disap- 
peared; men who could find neither wife nor 
child; babies with no mother to claim them; 
wives husbandless; and brothers and sisters 
seeking to find each other. These are but 
specimens from the columns headed, “Persons 
Missing.” 


Robert Coliyer has written a noble letter in 
reply to numerous invitations to come East 
and lecture on the Chicago fire, saying among 
other things: “‘I do not expect to be able to 
leave Chicago this winter on any long journey ; 
and if it were otherwise, it would still be im- 
possible for me to lecture on this great calam- 


ity at present, because the pain of it still press- 


es too hard upon us ail; and then I should 
feel ashamed to take advantage of the capital 
market for such wares just now, and.so get a 
big price for a poor article.” 

A Chicago gentleman, who for many months 
has devoted his time and energies to the work 
of finding a practical and economical substi- 
tute for horse-power for street railways, ap- 
pears to have succeeded in producing an en- 
gine which, without fuel, water or furnace, 
and with no machinery other than reservoirs 
of compressed air and a very small amount of 
gearing, has, in an experimental trial, drawn 
an ordinary. street-car full of passengers over 
ten miles of railroad without any apparent ex- 
haustion of force, doing the last mile in about 
three minutes. 

- Public libraries are not the modern institu- 
tions they are usually supposed to be. They 
existed in Egypt, Persia, Greece, and Rome, 
thousands of years ago, and the library estab- 


| lished by the Arabs at Cordova contained ever 


two hundred and fifty thousand volumes. Our 
American cities and towns are reviving a cus- 
tom old as civilization itself in establishing li- 
braries for the use of readers. New York 


stands at the foot of American society in this. 


respect. She has no library for her people, 
and looks down upon their ignorance with 
complaisant content. The Astor collection, 
made for scholars, was good for its day, but is 
deficient in every department and a standing 
disgrace to the name it bears. 


Grace Greenwood is writing a series of let- 


; handed down the widow’s mite as‘an everlast- ; Mormon life. In her last communication she 


| ing memorial of her,—who declared that 
| mustard, though the smallest of all seeds, be- 
| came a tree in whose branches the birds should 
| lodge. As though molecular forces were not 
| the mightiest forces of the earth! Satan’s 
| heaviest harvests are the “little things,” and 
he shall reap abundantly, so long as good men 
| shrink from their bugbear, fuss, and cry peace, 


The larger drums, in use by bands, are also | where there is no peace. Not so did the old- 
ways get what they try for.” Miss Flite had | made, and our drummers may remember, as | time prophets, not so IIe whom the prophets 
evidently never tried for a husband, for she | they tighten their instruments, that these heads | foretold. 





a | says that Mormon husbands are generaliy 


kind and impartial in their treatment of their 
several wives. Otherwise, their condition 
would be too utterly intolerable for human wo- 
man-nature, however much sanctified and 
“sealed.” The wives of even the highest 
Mormon dignitaries show little pride in their 
lords. It were perhaps diflicult to feel much 
pride in the sixteenth part of a man, as men 
go. Even the first wife of a wealthy saint be- 
trays in her husband and household, they say. 
no exultant joy of possession. An investment 
in a Mormon heart and home must be rather 
uncertain stock for a woman. 
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“OUTLOOK ON AMERICAN POLITICS.” 
LECTURE BY WENDELL PHILLIPS IN MUSIC 
NAL. 

The regular lecture in Music Hall in the 
Parker Fraternity Course was delivered last 
Tuesday evening to an audience of about 1200 
persons, by Mr. Wendell Phillips, who chose 
as his subject, “Outlook on American Polities.”’ 
Previous to his introduction it was announced 
that the next lecture would be delivered by Mr. 
Frederick Douglass, who had chosen as his 
subject, “Santo Domingo.”’ Mr. Phillips had 
a cordial reception, and in opening his lecture 
spoke as follows :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen:—We are sometimes 
so near an object that we cannot see it. I 
could place you so near to City Hall to-night 
that you would not know whether you were 
looking at a ton of granite or the wall of a 
large building. So it is withafact. Themen 
standing nearest to it are often the last to ree- 
ognize either its breath or its meaning. Per- 
haps the last men to appreciate a fact are the 
men nearest whose eyes it passes, and it is just 
so in government. We are hardly aware of 
the changes that are taking place about us. 
Our children will understand distinctly. There 
is a large class, many of our German fellow- 
citizens, who advocate the abolition of the 
Presidency. Thoughtful men in that class 
doubtless perceive what the ordinary passer-by 
does not recognize, that we are daily abolish- 
ing the Presidency ; that the movement of the 
country for fifty years has been toward the ab- 
olition of the Presidency. You see this ten- 
dency in a variety of circumstances. When 
we were first a government the greatest men 
among us were chosen Presidents, named for 
Presidents. Both the Adamses, John and Sam., 
Rufus King, Alexander Hamilton, Aaron Burr, 
Cotesworth Pinckney, Marshall and Madison 
and Jefferson of Virginia. And in their day 
Jefferson and Madison ran their party. They 
were the inspiring souls and the guiding hands. 
To-day the party runs Franklin Pierce and 
Buchanan. We don’t think of putting for- 
ward a first-rate man for the Presidency. We 
have not had one for forty years. (Laughter 
and applause.) It would be idle for a first- 
rate man to attempt to be President. The 
function suits the third-rate men and has drop- 
ped into theirhands. The President, as a great 
substantive, essential) institution, went out 
with Andrew Jackson. He was the last of 
the Presidents in regular succession, We have 
had one great man since—Abraham Lincoln 
—but he is an exception in the line. And as 
in all transition periods of government, now 
and then a President resists the tendency. 
Kings of England have been dying out for a 
century, until at last Victoria reigns, but she 
doesn’t rule. She is an ornamental part of the 
Constitution. George the Third and James 
the Second resisted this tendency to abolish 
the throne. One broke his neck, the other in- 
Andrew Johnson resisted 
the tendency and tried to be President, and if 
he had had any character or any brain there 
would have been bloodshed in the streets; but 
the attempt happening to come from a fifth- 
rate man, only damaged the country without 
creating any real ripple in the gradual decline 
of the oflice. And you see this abolition of the 
Presidency not ently in the fact that third-rate 
men alone are spoken of for the office, but in 
another point, in the fact that the State dele- 
gation have taken away the patronage from 
the President. Once that slate was made up 
at Washington that stretched from Maine to 
Georgia. ‘To-day each State delegation makes 
up a slate and imposes it on the President. 
Ife does not attempt to break it. And if the 
President becomes too obstreperous, we put 
him under guardianship, as George the Third 
was put under guardianship when he became 
mad, Andrew Johnson ran wild; we put him 
under guardianship. We made the Senate his 
guardian by the tenure-of-office bill. 

Well, there is another feature that you see, 
und that is that the government is fast being 
monopolized by the House of Representatives. 
If we go on as we have done for the last half 
century, there will be no government in this 
country except the House of Representatives. 
As the House of Commons has absorbed the 
whole forces of the British government, and 
reigns and rules alone in the British Empire, 
so any thoughtful man will see that our House 
of Representatives is treading the same path. 
The Senate has already entered on the great 
highway of the House of Lords. Your chil- 
dren’s children, if the republic endures so 
long, will see the Senate of the United States, 
like the House of Lords, capable of delaying a 
measure, but never defeating it. For the last 
sixty years the House has shaken its reluctant 
shoulders over every treaty stipulation forced 
upon it, and the protest of our own Essex 
member against the treaty made by the Senate 
is only the last echo of the voices which came 
from that same chamber against Jay's treaty 
in 1791. 

Mr. Phillips pointed out this tendency to- 
ward the concentration of the power in the 
House of Representatives, by the obstinacy of 
the latter on the tenure-of-office bill. He 
also made an extended reference to the condi- 
tion of things in England, where, he claimed, 
the power rested in the House of Commons, 
and the administration of the government in 
the Premier. Returning to our own affairs, 
he said President Grant has forfeited the 
confidence of a certain portion of the Republi- 
can party. Mr. Sumner repudiates him, und 
those that sympathise with Mr. Sumner repu- 
diate him, and the journals of the day are dis- 
cussing whether General Grant or Mr. Sumner 
and his coterie are the real Republican party of 
this community. We shall debate that ques- 
tion for two years, We have done it for a 
year, and we shall do it for a year more, and 
then the Presidential election will visit us. In 
the meantime, politics angers and exasperates, 
and monopolizes public attention, disorders 
business, disarranges the whole body politic 
until it is settled. If we had reached the pure 
simplicity of the English governmeut there 
would be a field day debate in the House, and 
there would be something equivalent to a vote 
of want of coufidence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and that vote would decide it. And 
if that vote went in favor of General Grant he 
would continue to have Mr. Butler in the House 
and Mr. Morton in the Senate as his friends, 
and if that vote went in favor of Mr. Sumner, 
why, Gen. Grant would have repudiated Butler 
in the House and Morton in the Senate, the 
policy of the country would be determined, the 
vessel of State could steady with upright 
keel, and business would fall into its proper re- 
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lations, Your children will see that, for it is 
the tendency of all free governments to gov- 
ern by one chamber, not by two, to let power 
concentrate in one small, direct representative 
of the people, like the House of Commons in 
England and the Assembly of the French na- 
tion. Resistance to this concentration of pow- 
er will be made, as ithas been. The Presiden- 
cy will resist, and possibly in some disastrous 
moment popular sympathy may rally around 
the President and again provoke a conflict, but 
the tendency is to level the Presidency. It is 
a question whether this leveling can be done 
in this coantry with the same beneficent result 
asin England. We are standing in the mo- 
ment when the people, the actual people, put 
their hands forth for ever. We stand at an 
epoch when the nature of the government is 
undergoing a fundamental change. I have 
been speaking of the machine, of the spindles 
and the wheels. Below that lies the water 
power. The water power in Great Britain has 
been the wealth and the education of 30,000 
landholders. With us the water power is to be 
the ballots of ten millions of adult men and wo- 
men, seattered through all classes, rich and 
poor, educated and ignorant. Itis the working 
masses that are really about to put their hands 
on the scepter of actual power. Now we con- 
fess a truth long before we understand it. We 
accept a proposition long befure we see what it 
means. Our fathers started with the principle 
that all men were free and equal, but for 150 
years Massachusetts allowed only church mem- 
bers to vote, and when she adopted the princi- 
ples of the Declaration of Independence she 
wrote them out with her hand, but she did 
not get them into her heart. For years a Bap- 
tist clergyman was an object of contempt. As 
Jate as 1801 the few points of Massachusetts 
decency were to trace the family back to the 
“Mayflower,”graduate at Harvard College, be a 
doctor, a lawyer, or member of the Ortho- 
«ox church, pay your debts and frighten your 
children to sleep by crying, Thomas Jefferson, 
(Laughter.) Sydney Smith said that it took a 
surgical operation to get a joke into a Scotch- 
man’s head, and soit takes at least a generation 
to get an idea into the head of the masses. 
Men are afraid of reforms. The danger don’t 
lie in that direction. The danger lies in the 
man being contented to run in the ruts where 
his father did, sit in the same pew corner and 
sing out of the same hymn-book. In illustra- 
tian of this Mr. Phillips referred to the time of 
Jefierson, and the fear in which the people 
were placed of the reforms which he proposed, 
when it was croaked that Christianity was 
gone, and all was gone. “But,” said Mr, Phil- 
lips, “we allsurvived, No harm was done. 
Jefferson himself, intellectually, was a Demo- 
erat, but he had no Democracy in his heart. 
He announced what he did not believe—the 
equality of man; and the result was, the people 
were driven by herds and by political machin- 
ery, and for forty years our politics was only a 
sectioning off of so many people here and so 
many there. From that state of things we were 
emancipated finally.’ This emancipation Mr, 
Phillips accredited much to the press. Had 
not another power intervened we should have 
seen a fair expression of the popular rule. 

But in the meantime from the horizon loom- 
ed up another power. I mean the power of 
wealth and of capital. A wealthy man isa 
great power, but he may have little of regular 
purpose. If he leaves this earth at a certain 
period his dissipated wealth hardly remains a 
power. If he leaves it to one son he certainly 
will have lost it in the third generation, for he 
will be a dolt. Our fathers thought when they 
provided for the distribution of estates that 
they had erected a bulwark against the money 
power. They forgot that money could com- 
bine, that the moneyed corporation was like 
the Papacy, a succession of persons with an 
unity of purpose; that it never died; that it 
never by actual proclivity became imbecile. 
The grandson of a king is necessarily au idiot, 
but the third generation of a money corpora- 
tion is wiser by the experience of his predeces- 
sors, and observes the same unity of purpose. 
Wealth in this country shouldered three- 
fourths of the taxes on the poor. When the 
war came it seized a second vantage-ground. 
It. got a debt without taxation. In the pro- 
cesses of the war it got a third. It arranged a 
system of national banks, to which goverument 
contributes a bonus at the outset of six per 
cent. on the capital. After stating other ad- 
vantages which capital had gained, Mr. Phillips 
said that naturally ihe opposite class of the 
community began to combine for defense. It 
is no accident or caprice. The battleis to be 
fought. The hosts are already marshalled. 
The land of England has ruled it for six hun- 
dred years. The corporations of America 
mean to rule it in the same way, and unless 
some power more radical than that of ordinary 
polities is found, they willrule it inevitably. I 
confess that the only fear I have with regard 
to republican institutions is whether in our 
day any adequate remedy is found for this in- 
coming flood of the power of incorporated 
wealth. But the English people have always 
settled everything by argument, and our Labor 
movement is a child of that portion of English 
character, and we rush into politics because 

lities is the safety-valve of the English race. 
We want some immediate action. ‘I'he Labor 
party goes into politics because the whole prac- 
tical mind of the English race is in_ politics. 
Mr. Johnson, an esteemed friend of mine, writ- 
ing in the Radical, asks: “What do you call 
yourselves the Labor party for? All men la- 
bor. Rufus Choate labors; Daniel Webster la- 
bors.” Well, now, if an Englishman came 
here and said, “I want to know something 
about your working-men; please let me bear 
it from some one of themselves; whoshall i go 
to?’ would you send him to Daniel Webster 
or Rufus Choate? But Daniel Webster did as 
much work as any man of his day. No, no, it 
is the man who labors with his hands—the 
employ¢, we mean. And we move for this 
glass of working-men, and this class alone, 
because they alone need our movement. 
Daniel Webster don’t need it. Mental labor 
is adequately paid, and more than adequately 
protected. It can shift its channels; it can 
vary according to the supply and demand. If 
aman fails as a minister, why he becomes a 
railroad conductor. (Laughter.) Ifthat don’t 
suit him, he turns out and becomes, perhaps, 
the agent of an insurance office. And if that 
don’t suit, he goes West and becomes the Gov- 
ernor of a Territory." And if he finds himself 
incapable of either of these positions, he comes 
home, and gets to be acity editor. And sohe 
varies his occupation as he pleases. He don’t 
need protection. But the laboring man does. 
We furm trades-unions; we say to the Chinese, 
“Stay at home; don’t come here by importa- 
tion; come by emigration.” We say to the 








crowding millions who try toswamp our trade, | 
“Stand aloof. We won't teach you.’ And | 
we learn this from capital. Mr. Johnson | 
says, “Come into the world with the white | 
banner of peace.” We will+when you disarm. | 
While you combine, and plot, and intrigue, and | 
defend and manipulate, so will we. But I 

found something in the Daily Advertiser. We | 
had a meeting at Framingham, and we passed | 
a set of resolutions; we adopted a platform; | 
and the next day the Daily Advertiser granted | 
us the condescension of an article criticising | 
our action, especially mine; and they describ- 
ed what we had adopted. ‘They painted its 
horrible tendency. They said: “If you adopt 
that principle it will lead you to that (and soon 
to that) till the final result will be——.”’ Then 
I held my breath. (Laughter.) 1 said to my- 
self, what will it probably be? Perhaps the 
stereotyped ghost of the French Revolution. 
Perhaps that’s what's coming. Perhaps blood 
running in the streets. “The final result will 
-’ Horrible! Ithought probably they 
would paint a millionaire hanging on every 
lamppost round the Common. The final re- 
sult—perhaps it will be Mormonism. (Laugh- 


ter.) Society dissolved into its original ele- 
ments. Horrible! I began to feel a faint sen- | 
sation. ButI coneluded to read on. “The | 


final result will be an equalization of property.” 
Horrible! horrible! actually men will be about 
equal! (Laughter.) An equalization of proper- 
ty! Any man that does that ought to be hung. 
If Governor Claflin believes in hanging, Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain ought to be hung at once. 
Well, we do mean it. We do mean just that. 
That’s the meaning of the Labor movement— 
an equalization of property. The Advertiser 
has found us out, actually discovered our plot! 
(Applause.) He's let the cat out of the bag. 
We didn't mean to have told you, but it is so. 
What we mean is an equalization of property. 
What is our cause? Itistbis: There are 350,- 
000,000 of human beings in what you call 
Christendom, and 200,000,000 of them don’t 
have enough to eat from January to December. 
I won’t ask for culture; I won’t ask for oppor- 
tunities; I won’t ask for education; I won’t 
ask for travel; I won’t ask for society. But 
200,000,000 men that are gathered under Chris- 
tendom don’t have even enough to eat; 100, 
O0CO men in the city of New York live in dwell- 
ings thata rich man wouldn’t let his horse 
stay inaday. Our cause is to change all this. 
What does labor need in New England? It 
needs justice. Mr. Stewart in New York has 
bought a whole town, and he is going to build 
it into model houses, and he will house there 
all the labor that he can get to go. It’s 
a beneficent work, and may God bless him for 
it! (Applause.) Yet one man should not de- 
pend upon the pity of another. No, gentle- 
men, we mean certain great radical changes. 
T am not quite of the opinion of Mr. Secretary 
Boutwell, when he said here the other night, 
that, in his opinion, fifty years hence the idea 
that a man could own land and leave it to his 
children would be ridiculous. He is a radical, 
and I have always been a conservative. But 
it is curious that in land, it advances in value, 
sometimes, without an effort or an exertion on 
the part of the proprietor, and this the lecturer 
conceived to be wrong. Was it absolutely cer- 
tain that the system of Massachusetts, which 
allows asingle family to gather into its lap the 
whole increase in the value of landed property, 
is better than the system of Japan, which, at 
each death, hands back the improved land to 
the State, and lets the whole community share 
the result? When we get into power there is 
one thing we mean to do. If a man owns a 
single house we will tax him $100, If he owns 
ten houses of like value, we won’t tax him 
$1000, but $2000. Ifhe owns a hundred houses 
we won't tax him $10,000, but $60,000; 
and the richer aman grows the bigger his tax 
shall be, so that when he is worth 340,000,000 
he don’t have more than $20,000 a year to live 
on, (Laughter.) And the poor maa shall have 
a larger income in proportion as he is poor. 
But I want these reporters here to print it that 
this is labor defending itself against capital. 
(Applause.) There is no war between labor 
and capital on their right basis. They are 
brothers, partners, codperators, two parts of 
the same piece. In conclusion, Mr. Phillips 
told the story of Sir Robert Peel and Dick 
Fitzgerald, the inventor of the application of 
chalk to bobbins in cotton mills, and demand- 
ed for the laboring man an equal share of the 
world’s products. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 
Slavery in Siam is to be abolished in Jan- 
uary, 1872. 
Encke’s comet was seen at New Haven, on 
Friday night. 
The yellow fever is disappearing from the | 
cities on the lower Mississippi. 


By no particular request, Blondin will re- 
peat his dance of death at Niagara next season. 











The Bridgeport carriage company has ship- 
ped 250,000 carriages to the Russian govern- | 
ment. | 


The official canvass in Nebraska of the vote. 
on the new Constitution shows a majority of ; 
41 against it. 

The President has appointed James W. | 
Fisher, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Wyoming. 

It is estimated that about 5000 shipwrecks 
occurred last year, and about 2000 of them on 
the coast of England. 


The amount contributed for the relief of 
Chicago by the Americans in Paris is one 
hundred and thirty-one thousand and fifty-five 
franes. 


Baez, president of San Domingo, has sufier- 
ed defeat at the hands of Cabral. At thesame 
time he was aiding revolutionary movements 
in Hayti. 


Lawyers in Alsatia and Lorraine will have 
the right during three years to plead in French ; 
after that they must adopt the German lan- 
guage. 

A fresh discovery of iron ore has been made 
in the north of Scotland, and iron ship build- 
ing will shortly be added to the industries of 
Aberdeen. 


The crops in Western Europe are short this 
season, and there will be more than an average 
demand for the agricultural productions of 
this country. 

In the Hoosae Tunnel, 16,000 feet out of 
25,000 are finished. The advance in July and 
August was nearly 1000 feet, the larger part in 
August. 
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Some 7000 people attended the yearly meet- | 
ing of the Iowa Quakers recently at Oskaloosa. 
All the churches of the city were made over to | 
them for the time being. 


The annual value of the gloves manufactured 
in England may be set down at £1,000,000 
sterling. Nearly 70,000 hands are employed | 
in the manipulation. | 


| 

The contributions from New York for the | 
relief of Chicago amount to two millions two | 
hundred thousand dollars, of which four hun- | 
dred and sixty thousand was in supplies. 





A remarkable deposit of plumbago, or black 
lead, was recently discovered about fifty miles | 
from Cheyenne. The ore is very rich, and is 
worth 40 per cent., or $1500 per ton. } 


The Woonsocket Patriot says: **We learn | 
that both the cotton and woolen manufacture | 
is now a good paying business. The mills are | 
all now striving for the largest productions.” 


The Chicago Journal. says that Messrs. Lee 


| & Shepard have sent receipted bills to all par- | 


ties in Chicago who were indebted to them. | 
zoe amount will reach several thousand dol- 
ars. 


Advices have been received from Algeria, 
Stating that a fresh revolt of the natives has 
taken place in that province, and that the force 
sent to quell the outbreak has been unable to 
do so, 


The Rey. Mr. Thompson, an American clergy- 
man, preached in the Chapel of St. John, in 
the Tower of London. The Chapel has not 
been used before since the time of the Refor- 
mation. 


There is a great scarcity of money in Paris, 
and the crisis is daily increasing in intensity. 
The Bank of France has commenced the issue 
of 35,000,000 francs in currency of small de- 
noninations. 


The total losses of insurance companies by 
the Chicago fire are estimated by the New 
York Commercial Advertiser at 357,740,000. 
The aggregate value of churches destroyed was 
$3,000,000. 


Full reports of the last German expedition 
to the North Pole is published. It is claimed 
that the expedition was successful. The Po- 
lar Sea was discovered free of ice and swarm- 
ing with whales, 


Meriden manufacturers will lose nearly $200,- 
000 by the Chicago fire. A number of Yale 
students are among the sufferers, and several 
have been called hume by their parents, who 
have lost everything. { 


Another long tunnel is projected. The St. 
Gothard Railway, with a tunnel nearly as long 
as that through Mont Cenis, will soon be begun. 
Twelve millions of dollars in gold will -be re- 
quired to buiid the tunnel. 


The warrants for the payment of pensions 
are now being prepared and forwarded to the 
agents throughout the country. Pensions are 
now paid quarterly. Over seven millions are 
required each quarter. 


There is a famine in Bagdad, and many are 
dying of starvation. .An insurrection has 
broken out against the Turkish government, 
whom the natives blame for their distress. 
A similar state of afiuirs is reported in Persia. 


A short and sharp earthquake shock awoke 
the people in Lake Village, New Hampshire, 
about 12 o'clock the other night. It was pass- 
ed from northwest to northeast, and was gen- 
ony noticed, though lasting only a few see- 
onds, 
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NEW FALL CARPETS. | 





We are now prepared to show the finest stock of — | 


English and American | 


| 


CARPETS, | 


OIL CLOTHS, ETC. 


Ever opened in this city, which we shall sell at a small 
advance on cost of production, 


| 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. | 
‘ | 
GOLDTHWAIT, | 

! 


SNOW & 


i 
IXNIGHT, | 
33 Washington Street, 


Oct. 7. BOSTON. Gt | 





A. M. McPHAIL & CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 
CALL AND EXAMINE. 
3855 Washington St., H 
May 27. BOSTON. ly | 


——— ——————— —~ _ | 
Home of Health. | 
Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home ! 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, transient or 
permanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
as oy MILLER, HAYNES & CO., eee — | 
une 10. y | 


DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 
Known all over New England as 


THE SANATORIAN, | 
has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 37 TRE- 
MONT St OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a tive 
years’ lease. Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Serofula, Humors of the Blood aud Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 
year. ly May 27. 


"EB. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


| Offices-579 Tremont Sirect, 


| and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. ly 


SOMETHING NEW! 
COWLES’ PATENT 


TREADLE POWER. 


-{dapted to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 

Persons in want of Machines for family use or man- 
ufacturing purposes, are invited to call and see thisla 
bor-saving invention. It saves one-half the labor. It 
cannot turn the wrong way. It has no dead cénters, 
no jerking motion. Itcan be stopped instantly. It 
places the machine under the perfect control of the 
operator by the use of the feet alone. The injurious 
effects resulting from the constant use of the Sewing 
Machine are entirely obviated by the use of this 
TREADLE POWER. It can be seen in operation on 
all kinds of machines at our Salesroom, No. 252 Wasn- 
INGTON STREET, next door to Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


MILt.. 1OLMES & Co. 
Oct. 7. 40—3m 
C. W. Calkins & Co., 
JOB PRINTERS. 


Business and Wedding Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. ° 
June l0. 136 Washington St., Boston. 6m 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut. Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddiex, Hoelinnd Herrings,4. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May 6. tf 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS _UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
most irerongny tested 

SEWING 





FAMILY 

MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
sight, and the most pop- 






This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
ee study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present “Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, - 
Economical and Noiseless, It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Ga Reliable and active Ageate and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


Ii. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


Office, No. 2285 Washington Street, Beston. 
Mar. 25. ly 





THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Ollice, 71L3 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL d@ 3. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PaYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spene can be consulted 
upon all Disea<es. - ily Jan 28, 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Vases, etc, 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ‘ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements. 
Foliage, by an a ay new proces, taught in one les- 
son. Decalcomanie Depot, 351 Washington Street. 

May 27. ly 





ly Aug. 5. 


near Union Park, Boston. 


ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
Jan. 15. 


Charles Cowley, 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Room 27,) 
Aug. 19. BOSTON, MASS. 19t 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 


G31 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hours from $ to 9 A. M. and 2 to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. ly 


) . 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Avenue and Tweuty-Sec- 
eud Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The twenty-second annual session will begin en 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1871. 
bee's ney advantages of an extended character are 


provided. 
For Catalogue and other information, address 





ANN PRESTON, M. D., Dean. 
Or EMELINE H. CLEVELAND, M. D., Szc’y. 
ug. 19. 3m 
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Woman's Journal. 





Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Nov. 11, 1871. 


a "NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON. 

The New England Woman Suffrage Assecia- 
tion will hold its second Bazar at Music Hall: 
Boston, commencing Monday, Dec. 11, 1871. 

Three public entertainments will be given 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, 
December 11,12 and 13. Particulars to be giv- 
en hereafter through the press. 

This will be followed by a grand Fair, com- 
mencing Thursday, December 14, and ending 
Friday, Dec. 22d. 


. CHARLES W. SLACK, 
JuiiA WARD Howe, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
FREDERICH HENSHAW, 
Lucy STONE, 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN WO- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association will be held in Phil- 
adelphia on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 2ist 
and 22d of November. 

Auxiliary societies should see that they are 
represented by their full quota of delegates, 
corresponding in number to the Congressional 
delegation of their respective States. 

All friends of Woman Suffrage who agree 
with the methods of the American Associa- 
tion, and who prefer to work for the single is- 
sue of Woman Suffrage until it is achieved, are 
earnestly invited to organize auxiliary socie- 
ties in their respective localities, State, coun- 
ty or town. 

It is vastly important that all who can 
should coéperate to carry forward our com- 
mon work—every effort now made tells more 
than ever befvre. 


Committee of 
Arrangements. 





Wednesday and Thursday, the 15th and 16th 
| of November. 
All the prominent suffrage speakers in the 
| Northwest are invited, and every effurt will 
, be made for a great meeting. Indianapolis 
| being the home of Senator Morton, a strong 
| effort will be made to induce him to address 


| the Convention. 
ADELE M. Haz tir, President. 


| MASS MEETING 

—OF THE— 

| AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA’N 
| will be held at Pittsburg, Pa., Friday evening, 
| Nov. 24, and Saturday morning, afternoon and 
evening, Nov. 25, 1871. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
| Luey Stone, Margaret W. Campbell, Henry 
| B. Blackwell, and others, will address the Con- 


| 


vention. -_ : 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 

The MAssacnvusEetts WomMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, having undertaken a thorough 
canvass of the State, are now arranging twen- 
ty-four lectures per week through our agent, 
Mr. B. W. PACKARD. Any parties who are 
willing to coéperate with us in getting up a 
lecture will please address Mr. B. W. Packard, 
care of WomAN's JOURNAL, No. 3 Tremont 
place, Boston. 

By order Executive Committee. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Pres. 

JULIA WARD HoweE, Chairman. 





FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS! 
On and after September Ist, until the end 
of the current year, we will furnish the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL to new subscribers for three 
months from date of subscription fur fifty cents. 
The annual meeting of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Assvuciation, and the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Bazar, wi'l give the pa- 
per unusual interest. Knowing by experi- 
ence that those who once subscribe seldon. 
discontinue, we urge our friends to make a 








Let us, then, come together on this third an- 
-niversary, prepared to plan work that shall 
carry ideas of woman's political and legal 
equality everywhere. A converted public sen- 
timent is the one thing needful to our success. 

Mrs. Tra¢y Cutler, Julia Ward Howe, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Celia Burleigh, Col. T. 
W. Higginson, Margaret W. Campbell, Mary 
Grew, Miriam M. Cole, Elizabeth K. Church- 
ill, Margaret V. Longley, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Lucy Stone, Rev. Oscar Clute, Rev. Phebe A. 
Hanaford, Gilbert Haven, D. D, Ada C. 
Bowles, and others, will address the Conven- 
tion. 

Mrs. R. A. S. Janney, of Columbus, Ohio, 
will furnish excursion tickets from St. Louis 
to Pittsburg, or any point intermediate, for 
delegates to the Convention; also passes on 
the Pennsylvania Central fur delegates and 
members of branch societies, 

HANNAH M. Tracy CUTLER, President. 

Lucy Stone, Chair. Ex. Com. 


- om 


MASS MEETING 
— OF THE— 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA'N 
will meet in Washington, Dec. 8th and 9th, at 
Lincoln Hall. Julia Ward Howe, Wm. Lioyd 
Garrison, Mary A. Livermore, T. W. Higgin. 
. Son, Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell, Margaret 
W. Campbell, James Freeman Clarke, Celia 
Burleigh, Ada C. Bowles, and other eminent 
speakers, are expected. 





AN OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR DE- 
PARTMENT. 


The entire proceeds of atable in the Wo- 
man Suffrage Bazar to be held in Boston, two 
weeks before Christmas, have been most kind- 
ly voted at a Bazar meeting to the State 
Suffrage Association of Ohio, if the women 
of Ohio choose to furnish one. We hope no 
“stone will be left unturned” to profit by this 
offer, and that women everywhere will work 
for this. Let committees be appointed in 
Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati, to re- 
ceive and forward donations, Let the names 
of the committees be published in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, and in Ohio papere—and 
begin at once! 

R. A. S. Janney, Chairman Ex. Com. 








NORTHWESTERN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Northwestern 
Woman Suffrage Association is to be held in 


special effurt to obtain campaign subscribers. 
We expect to add many thousand names to 
our list under this liberal arrangerent. 





SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 

For ONE new subscriber, we will give Prang’s 
beautiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Res- 
cue ;”’ price $2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s steel engraving, “Our Woman Warri- 
ors,” worth $5.00. 

For Ten new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s fine new chromo, “Boyhood of Lin- 
coin,” worth $15.00. 





CALL AND SEE US! 


The editors of the WomAN's JOURNAL are 
at home to callers on Mondays, from 10 A. M. 
till2 P.M. At that time, some, if not all the 
editors, will be in the office of the JOURNAL, 
3 Tremont place, to receive whoever may call. 
Come and see us! 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE FALL 
CAMPAIGN, 

Mrs. Fotsom’s lectures :— 
Marion, Nov. 6. 
Mattapoisett, Nov. 7. 
South Carver, Nov. 9. 
Hingham, Noy. 10. 
Hanover, Nov. 13. 
Abington, Nov 14. 
Pembroke, Nov. 15. 
Kingston, Nov. 16. 
Plympton, Nov. 17. 

Miss EASTMAN’S lectures :— 
West Townsend, Nov. 7. 
Ashby, Nov. 9. 
Leominster, Nov. 10. 
North Scituate, Nov. 11. 
Bart stable, Nov. 13. 
Hyannis, Nov. 14. 
East Dennis, Nov. 15. 
Wellfleet, Nov. 16. 
Provincetown, Nov. 17. 

Mrs, MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, will lec- 
ture during the coming week at North Lever- 
ett, North Prescott, West Brookfield, and Pal- 
mer—dates not decided. 








TO NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS. 

There is to be a Woman's Suffrage Bazar 
held in Boston this year, commencing Dec. 
11th, The Teachers of New England will 
have a Table at ibis fair. 

We wish the Teachers of every city and 
town to be represented. 

Organize as rapidly as possible, that we may 





the Representatives’ Hall, in Indianapolis, on 


know what towus are at work. As soon as 


justice that thrusts women out of the pale of 


‘| Daily News. 


you decide to unite with us, please address 
Louise S. Hotchkiss, East Boston. 
JuLIA WAkD Howe, President Bazar. 

Loutse 8. Hotcukiss, Ch. Teachers’ Table. 

-—--- —_——<_ - --- 
UNEXPECTED ENCOURAGEMENT. 

The New York Nation has an editorial in 
its last issue aimed at Judge Underwood of 
Virginia, whose sin consists in his having pro- 
nounced an opinion that through the opera- 
tion of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States, women have now the full and absolute 
right to vote at all elections, State and nation- 
al, and that the cause of Woman's Rights, so 
far as it has a political aspect, is thus already 
won, 

In this article, written in the ex cathedra 
style characteristic of the Nation, we find un- 
looked-for encouragement. Assuming that all 
Woman Suffragists propose to withdraw from 
the work of seeking for a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, and the still more hopeful effort to ob- 
tain suffrage by State action through the Leg- 
islatures, it lets out its never befure avowed 
respect for the movement, and its secret con- 
viction that in this latter work we are on the 
high road to success. Hear the Nation:— 

The original movement which had for its ob- 
ject the attainment of political capacities and 
rights by women was leyitimate, and entitled 
to respect. It fought its way by argument, 
and could only be successfully opposed by ar- 
gument. Inconstitutional governments, every 
great reform has been accomplished by: a long- 
continued and _ skilifully-managed agitation, 
which has finally brought the truth and con- 
viction with it home to the whole peopie, It 
was in this manner that the Reform Bill. Cath- 
oli¢ emancipation, the repeal of the corn-laws, 
legal reform, and many other causes, triumph- 
ed in Great Britain; it was thus that prepara- 
tion was made tor the overthrow of slavery in 
the United States. An agitation, therefore, 
in favor of woman’s political rights was prup- 
er; it commanded respect even where it had 
not produced conviction; and it is possible 
that it would have accomplished its object. 
But now this agitation is abandoned; the old 
leadership is surrendered, and a new policy i- 
adopted, which seeks success by a trick. We 
are told that Woman Suffrage has already been 
conferred, and that all a woman has to do is to 
insist upon voting This claim is in itself 
hardly worth the trouble of an arguwent to 
refute it. It is based partly upon ignorance 
and partly upon effrontery. 

Let us hasten to assure the Nation that the 
“original movemenv’ is not abandoned, the 
‘old leadership” not “surrendered’’—that the 
agitation is continued, and will be, till it *‘ac- 
complishes its object’ Only a very few are 
giving themselves to the effort to obtain suf- 
frage through the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments. The great mass of Woman 
Suffragists keep steadily at their old work, not 
certain but “there may be something in the 
new movement,” and willing to accept it, if 
there is, They do not propose to cease any of 
the old methods, but. will not be sorry if the 
new “trick,” as the Nation calls it. proves suc- 
cessful, and if Congress passes a “declaratory 
act,” which wil! shorten their work, and en 
franchise womanhood throughout the Union. 
We accept the encouragement of the Wa- 
tion very thankfully. It gives us new courage 
and inspiration to deal harder blows at the in- 


moral and responsible beings. We promise not 
to remit our efforts in any one of the old and 
much respected methods, Only, we can’t help 
“casting sheep’s eyes’ at those who are trying 
to “let down the bars” in other directions, and 
hoping they may succeed, And if they do— 
we shall make a bee-line for that gap in the 
fence, and as “short a cut’ into enfranchised 
citizenship as may be possible. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


The WomAn’s JOURNAL this week contains 
letters from all the gubernatorial candidates— 
except Mr. Washburn, They have no word 
of complaint of him, but on .the contrary ad- 
vise Woman Suffragists to vote fur him be- 
cause the Republican party is the strongest! 
Do the women run their own journal, or is it 
managed by a branch of the Bird Club?— 





Woman Suffragists comprise both men and 
women—and the WOMAN'S JOURNAL is own- 
ed and edited by both men and women, as 
the Daily News would know, if it would take 
the trouble to read. The “‘women” have no 
“journal” exclusively theirs, nor do they want 
one. They desire the partnersbip and coépera- 
tion of men who are working with them for 
the enfranchisement of woman, and are very 
grateful for such help. 

Outside of political parties themselves, the 
women dabble very little with the details of 
politics, Their efforts have only aimed to se- 
cure a recognition of the justice and rightful- 
ness of their movement by the various politi- 
cal parties of the State, and have not gone be 
yond that. To say that they commit them- 
selves to any party, or offer themselves for sale+ 
by sending their memorials to the several po- 
litical conventions, is as sensible as it would be 
to say that missionaries offer themselves for 
sale to paganism, when they carry Christianity 
to the heathen. They aim to make converts, 
and so do we. 

How matters would look to us if we were 
inside the political lines, wecannotsay. But, 
in common with all women whom we heard 
speak on the subject, we did not find it easy to 
get up any enthusiasm concerning Mr. Wash- 





didates, ignored the letter of inquiry sent him 
by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. While the manly and frank replies 
of Judge Pitman and Mr. Chamberlin chal- 
lenged our admiration and received our thanks, 
we abominate non-committalism, and had 
about as lief a person would be on the wrong 
side of the fence as to stand on it. 

Despite the unhandsome way in which wo- 
men were treated in the Probibition Conven- 
tion, as a class, they go all together for tem- 
perance and total abstinence. But what they 
could have gained by declaring in favor of 
Judge Pitman we jail to see. He advocates 
Woman Suffrage, squarely, nobly, and hand- 
somely, but his party repudiates it, and the 
editor of the Daily News himself did his best, 
covertly if not openly, to thrust it insultingly 
out of the Prohibition Convention. So we 
think the editor of the News need not distress 
himself about the Woman Suffrage party, for 
we can assure him that while we think women, 
if legal voters, would have thought twice before 
following the advice of * H. B. B ,” to vote for 
Mr. Washburn, we are sure they would not 
have rushed to the aid of the Prohibitionists, 
after the gratuitous insults meted out tu them 
in Tremont Temple by Messrs. Fulton, Marvin, 
Trafton, and their satellites. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 


On Thursday, Nov. 2d, the third meeting for 
Bazar council was held, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
in the chair. It was voted to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to have charge of the flower 
table; the committee to consist of Mrs. Fenno 
Tudor, Mrs. Harriet M. Pitman and Mr. Ed- 
ward 8, Rand, Jr. 

The book table was announced to be in 
charge of Mrs, Isaac Ames. 

Reports were called for from the various ta- 
bles promised. 

Essex County is working bravely in Lynn 
and Salem. We hope to hear soon from An. 
dover, Amesbury, Haverhill and the rest. 

Middlesex County, separate from the Mal- 
den table and its tributaries, Melrose, Concord 
and Stoneham, is not fully reported. Word 
has been received of effurts in Waltham and 
Lowell. We look for a response from friends 
in Brighton, Cambridge. Arlington, Lexington, 
Charlestown, Watertown, Hopkinton, &c. 

Piymouth County and East Abington were 
rnresented by Mrs. Spooner of Plymouth and 
Mr3 Shaw of East Abington, who gave encour- 
a, DZ acco its, 

Hau pden County was not represented. We 
look tor news of our Westfield, Springfield, 
Chicopee, Holyoke, &c., friends. 

Worcester, Bristol and Franklin Counties 
were also unrepresented. The city of Worcester 
has not shown the interest it manifested last 
year. We hope it will move in this matter 
soon. It has been requested that Mrs. Liver- 
more visit Worcester, and it is her intention 
to do so, Fitchburg too is not exhibiting 
much enterpriseiv the cause. It ought not to 
be that these two flourishing cities fail of hand- 
some representation in the Bazar. 

Bristol County has since been heard from 
through Mr. Lothrop of Taunton, and we have 
hopes of a goodly contribution from that 
county. 

Franklin County is silent. We await word 
from Deerfield and Greenfield. 

Hampshire County, though unrepresented 
at the meeting, we hear, through Mrs. Bowles, 
is working bravely. 

The “Fraternity,” “Children’s,” ‘“Teachers’ ” 
and *“Commonwealth” tables are progressing 
well, and the New Hampshire Department is 
soon to be reported. 

1t was voted that Miss Emma L. Peterson of 
East Boston have charge of the confectionery 
table. 

It was decided in discussion that of the Ba- 
zar Gazette an edition of 20,000 be printed, the 
reading matter to be distributed upon the four 
pages, and changed for each 5000 copies, and 
the paper be given away in the interest of the 
Bazar. A committee of thirty were nominated 
and accepted, to act as solicitors of advertise- 
ments and to be addressed by the Gazette 
committee, furnished with the needed infor- 
mation concerning the paper, and requested to 
work actively in this direction. Others able 
and willing to labor in this way will do us a 
favor by communicating their names and no- 
tifying us thereof. 

The meeting then adjourned till a week from 
date,11 A.M Thursday, Nov. 9th. 

A few suggestions regarding what are the 
best things to make for the Bazar will perhaps 
be of use to many who are puzzled on that 
question. Tvomany people are not quite wise 
in the way of appropriating the time and mon- 
ey they expend. It is always better to make 
useful rather than merely ornamental articles. 
Dressing-sacques, simply ruffled or trimmed 
with braid, Hamburg, or cross-way bands, made 
of white cambric, Lonsdale, spotted cambrics, 
cotton flannel or light calico, are always salable, 
und generally find a demand larger than the 
supply. Sweeping caps, underkerchiefs, plain 
underskirts and aprons are also very desirable. 

Last year, we are informed,a lady went 
through the fair and could find nothing suita- 
ble for her son, a buy of twelve or fifteen. We 
know that boys of that age are not generally 
favorable to Woman Suffrage or Woman’s 








burn, who alone, of all the gubernatorial can- 


Rights of any kind; but ignoring their wants is 





not likely to regenerate :hem in this particular , 
Let there be, this year, such an array.of skates 
and sleds, mufilers and mittens, microscopes 
and carpenter's tools, guns and goodies, as shall 
fill with delight every boy's soul, and create for 
usa boy-army of earnest Woman Suffragists. 
There’s nothing like educating rightly the ria- 
ing generation; and boys are not merely the 
embryo voters of the nation; they are a power 
of themselves, as boys,and naturally a very 
well-disposed power, too; eager for justice, 
hating sham and hypocrisy, and bitterly oppos- 
ed to whatever,in their own phrase, “isn't 
fair.” So don’t forget the boys! 

It is very desirabie that all organizations or 
single workers for the Bazar communicate 
with us either by letter or personal interview 
for mutual information. We want to know all 
that is being done, and we might sometimes 
be able to assist, by suggestions and accounts 
of what others are doing, the friends who are 
so earnestly at work for the Bazar. 

A lady from Calais, Maine, sends us word 
that her heart is with us, though her hands 
are tied with household cares and baby wants: 
But she can send us some jars of her canned 
raspberries, and perhaps something else to go 
with it. ‘Where there's a will there's a way.” 
And who, of the many busy housewives of 
New England, cannot spare some of the sweet, 
fresh country produce or preserves from her 
storehouse or larder? 

Many of the friends of our cause might say 
with Peter and Paul, “Silver and gold have I 
none,” but let them not fail to add, “but such 
as I have, give I unto thee.” 


MRS. CHARLES MOULTON. 


A woman with a beautiful voice and a beau- 
tiful person, coming to us with legends of a 
court which we cannot approve, and whose 
sanction of her merit we consider superfl \ 
Art, however, is at once sovereign and demo- 
cratic. Louis Napoleon could add nothing to 
Mrs. Moulton’s true value as an artist, but he 
could take nothing away from it. 

We remember her as a young girl, de- 
lighting parlor audiences with her amateur 
performances, which were felt to have a 
real artistic quality in them. The friends 
of art then, equally with her own, desired 
that she should adopt music as a_pro- 
fession. For the time, however, her life was 
otherwise ordered. She married and remain- 
ed abroad, and it is now as a wife and mother 
that she comes before us, with the honorable 
intention of earning pecuniary independence 
for herself and these dependent upon her, by 
placing her remarkable gifts within the scope 
of the public service. Still young, handsome, 
and with her fine voice improved by careful 
culture, Mrs. Moulton stands befure us, inspir- 
ing a tender interest and sympathy which may 
come nearer to her than can the louder verdict 
of the crowd. She has been in kings’ pal- 
aces, where genius and beauty such as. 
hers are cherished and flattered. Her smile 
tells us of the easy victories of that brilliant 
society, and its occasions. But she has now a 
crabbed and severe master to please, the pub- 
lic, that takes up where it laid not down, and 
gathers where ithas not strewed. Sume les- 
sons this hard task-master has to give, costly 
but invaluable. Mrs. Mvulton must encounter 
these with courage and with patience, and 
learn to attain a larger and more comprehen- 
sive sweep of art than the most clever dilef- 
tante can command. We shall hope tosee her 
attach herself to her profession with the zeal 
of a strong and a long love. With her natural 
advantages, with her feminine grace and tact, 
she should be able to interpret for us the great 
music, the music into whose penetralia rare 
artists alone can enter. We shall be glad to 
see her tread the lyric stage in the mantle of 
“Semiramide,” or in the disguise of “Fidelio.” 
We shall also hope to hear her in the Handel and 
Bach music which tasks the whole nature and 
power of an artist so severely. Great art is 
great interpretation. We shall require this 
from our American song-bird, and shall be sat- 
isfied with none other. Nov ordiuary achieve. 
ment will be a success for Mrs. Moulton, and 
she must remember this in all that she gives 
the public, andin ali that she promises. 

Her voice is of the purest and most flexible 
quality, her intonation is happy, and her vocal- 
ization at once easy and accurate. Her sing- 
ing of the ballad, “Tender and true,’ on Sat- 
urday evening last, evinced a true power of 
simple tragic expression, while in the song, 
‘Beware, beware,” and in the duo from “Don 
Pasquale,” she gave us glimpses of a brilliant 
eumie vein. 

So our word to her, independent of the flat- 
teries and fault-findinzs of the press at large, 
must be this: “Choose great things, sister. 
With the power of a gifted woman and the 
spirit of a little child, you can achieve them, 
not otherwise.” J. W. H. 








WOMEN AS COMPOSITORS. 

We learn that Robert Dale Owen’s new 
work, “The Debatabie Land Between this 
World and the Next,” was got out in ‘‘The 
Women’s Printing House,” corner of Avenue A 
and Eighth Street, New York. This book has 
a great number of fvot-notes, illustrating the 
text, and containing extracts in Latin, Ger- 
man, French and Italian; embarrassing and 
difficult work for the inexperienced composi- 
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tor. Yet every word of it has been set up by 
women; and those who have inspected the 
proofs say that its typographical execution 
would be acredit to any establishment. 





On Wednesday, Nov. Ist, a brilliant wed- 
ding came off at the residence of Nathaniel 
White, Esq., of Concord, N. H., the parties to 
which were Mr. Horatio Hobbs, of Boston, and 
Miss Armeuia E., eldest daughter of Nathaniel 
and Armenia S. White. The ceremony took 
place at half-past eleven o’clock, and was per- 
formed in a simple and pleasing manner by 
Rev. E. R. Sanborn. The bride was elegantly 
attired, and accompanied by eight lite misses 
as bridesmaids, all of whom were dressed alike 
in white, and each supplied with a bouquet of 
choice flowers, all but one of whom were mem- 
bers of the bride’s Sunday-school class. The 
ushers, five in number, performed their duties 
in a graceful manner. The ceremony was 
witnessed by a large company of relatives and 
family friends. 

A reception followed from twelve to two 
o'clock, during which hoursa throng of per- 
sons called to tender their congratulations to 
the happy couple, and inspect the large array 
of rich and elegant wedding gifts, contributed 
by a hundred persons, embracing silver ware, 
jewelry, pictures, books, and articles of virtu, 
both useful and ornamental. The house was 
beautifully decorated with flowers, in every 
room, and tables were heavily laden with cake 
and other refreshments, which were generous- 
ly dispensed to all callers. 

At the conclusion of the reception, a sump- 
tuous dinner was served to the wedding guests, 
provided by Henry Smith, the well-known 
caterer from Charlestown, Mass. The dinner 
concluded at three o’clock, when the guests 
took their departure with many kind wishes 
for the happy couple who this day commence 
their united journey of life. The occasion was 
rendered doubly interesting to Mr. and Mrs 
White, from the fact that it was the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of their owa marriage, and also 
Mrs. White’s birth-day anniversary. 

The evening of the 12th ult. was the occa 
sion of avery pleasant wedding at Windsor 
Place, Mystic, Conn. The parties were Miss 
Julia Crouch, author of the “Three Successful 
Girls,’ and Joseph Z. Culver, of Rochester, N. 
¥. The invited guests consisted only of the 
circle of near relatives. Ali the arrangements 
were characterized by good taste. There was 
an absence of all attempts at display, but every- 
thing showed careful thought and nice dis 
crimination. <A few choice flowers and a bou- 
quet of bright autumnal leaves were the only 
means employed in decoration. The presents 
were mostly of solid silver, and substantial 
rather than ornamental. An elegant ink-stand, 
with the accompaniments, was added, how- 
ever, as a reminder that the bride’s literary at- 
tainments must not be merged wholly in the 
occupation of housekeeping. Prominent 
among those assembled were two of the char- 
acters which figure largely in the author's 
work, viz., the sister to whom is there given 
the name of Kate, now a talented artist, and 
the gentleman supposed to be Mr. Worth, 
spoken of in terms of such high esteem and re- 
spect. As the bride and bridegroom departed 
for their new home, they went with the bless- 
ing of honored parents and the earnest well 
wishes of all their friends. 





LOGIC OF J. Q. ADAMS. 


Mr. Adams says he ‘‘shall feel it his duty to 
stand by the immemorial division of activities 
and functions” (between the sexes) which 
seems to him to lie at the very foundation of 
society. Sodowe. But what has this to do 
with the right of woman to give her consent 
to the laws she is required to obey? Does 
Mr. Adams really believe that it is one of the 
functions of men to govern women without 
their consent? If not, what does he mean? 

John Adams, the great-grandfather of Mr. 
Adams, as one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, asserted that ‘‘govern- 
mer ts derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” If so, governments 
can rightfully exercise only the delegated 
rights belonging originally to the individual 
members of society. In other words, govern- 
ment is only the agent of individual citizens, or- 
ganized for self-defense. Now, upon this theory, 
if individual men have a natural right to govern 
individual women, then government, composed 
of men in the aggregate, has a delegated right 
to govern women in the aggregate. Not oth- 
erwise. For no man or set of men can dele- 
gate a right he or they never possessed as in- 
dividuals. 

Will Mr. Adams assert that every man has 
a natural right to govern his female relatives ? 
Has he a right to govern his wife? Or his 
unmarried sisters and daughters after they 
have attained the years of discretion? If so, 
his position is logical. But if not, we respect- 
fully ask, whence do men derive the right to 
govern women? And if women, as individu- 
als, have the right of self-government, how 
can it be possible that women, as members of 
society and subjects of law, have no right to 
participate in government? 

The great-grandmother of J. Q. Adams, the 
noble wife of President John Adams and the 


first mistress of the White House, has record- 
ed in her letters to her husband her immor- 
tal protest against a government of men 
alone, as contrary to the principles of Ameri- 
can liberty. Alas, that the descendant of these 
noble ancestors, who protested against tyranny 
in the eighteenth century, should publicly up- 
hold it now! 

Immemorial usage can never sanctify injus- 
tice. Nor is precedent altogether in its favor. 
In the Conven'ion which framed the present 
Constitution of Massachusetts, nearly a centu- 
Ty ago. every clause which limits suffrage to 
men alone was earnestly opposed. Three suc- 
cessive motions tu strike out the word male, 
wherever it occurs, were made and defeated. 
Now if the limitation is a precedent, so is the 
protest. If the restriction is immemorial, so 
is the struggle for its abolition. 

Every candid man is willing to review his 
opinions. Every wise man sometimes changes 
his mind. Let us hope that John Quincy Ad- 
ams will some day reverse his hasty decision, 
and help us to secure the ballot for woman. 


“For Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed trom bleeding sire to son, 
Though often lost, is ever won.” 

H, B. B. 





“NOTES AND NEWS. 


The mother of Ex-Gov. Sprague of Rhode 
Island is an earnest and devoted Woman 
Suffragist. 


A gentleman has been defined as “‘a human 
being combining a woman’s tenderness with a 
man’s courage.” 


Miss Williams, who wrote ‘“‘While Thee I 
Seek, Protecting Power,” was the aunt and 
teacher of Athanase Coquerel. 


Mrs. Lydia Sexton, who is about 70 years 
old, is the chaplain of the Kansas State Prison. 
The prisoners call her the “Old Sexton ” 


The Memorial of Alice Cary by Mary Clem- 
mer Ames,which appeared in last week’s paper, 
should have been credited to the Independent. 


Mrs. Margaret V. Longley is keeping the Cin- 
cinnati press in order by very clear and cogent 
statements of facts relative to Woman Suffrage. 

The daughter of a physician in Toledo, 
Ohio, keeps all his accounts, collects his bills, 
and, generally, does the work of a business 
agent, 


There are now ninety young ladies attending 
the Female College of Indiana at. Greencastle. 
This is doing well for the beginning of the sec- 
ond year of the institution. 


Of the $617.32 raised at the State Prison in 
aid of the sufferers of Chicago, $404 was the 
contributions of one hundred of the convicts, 
who gave from three cents to twenty dollars. 


A notable fact is it that Amherst, Bowdoin, 
Yale, Harvard and Williams stu‘leuts in their 
college publications take strong grounds against 
educating the sexes together. Are the boys 
afraid of lively competition ? 


A grand “State Bazar” is proposed by Iowa 
ladies, to be held at Des Moines, before long, 
the proceeds of which are to be devoted to the 
work of securing Iowa women the baliot. The 
fair is de-tined to be a success. 


Ishmail Pacha, the Viceroy of Egypt, pro- 
poses to open schools for women in his country, 
and says they shall no longer be obliged to wear 
veils. Who knows but the pyramids will be 
used for weather signal service stations yet? 


A church in Lee County, Ind., keeps to the 
old-fashioned notion of admitting men at one 
door and women at another. The members 
are probably still laughing at the attempt to 
introduce steam-cars and boats fifty years ago. 


Harper's Weekly led all the other illustra- 
trated papers in the excellence of its illustra 
tions of the Chicago fire. Over 300,000 copies 
of the first week were sold, and four fast press- 
es kept at work, night and day, for five days, to 
print them. 


We have the most encouraging accounts 
from the lecture field. Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. 
Bowles, Miss Eastman and Mrs. Thompson 
Folsom all report great readiness to hear, large 
audiences, and good lists of subscribers for the 
JOURNAL. 


Lily Peckham, whose recent death in Mil- 
waukee we have announced, died from the ef- 
fects of a Russian bath. She was formerly con 
nected editorially with the Toledo (O.) Indez, 
and had lately been called to the pastorate of 
a Unitarian church in Iowa. 


The fall meeting of the Amherst College 
trustees, to which was referred the question 
of admitting young women to the college 
courses, has been indefinitely postponed, on 
account of the continued illness of President 
Stearns. 


The “Poems of William H. Burleigh,” with 
a biographical introduction by his wife, Celia 
Burleigh, and a portrait, have been published 
in a handsome volume by Hurd & Houghton, 
New York. We shall speak farther of the 
book when we have examined it. 


Laborers are so scarce at St. John’s, N. F., 
that women are employed on the wharves at 
four shillings per day, but it is said not to be 
a pleasant sight to see them unloading vessels, 








rolling flour barrels, wheeling along large bar- 
rows full of salt, and carrying fish into the 
stores, 


Miss Sarah E. Horner, of Georgetown, Mass., 
has been elected to a professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Florida, at Tallahassee. Miss Hor- 
ner has for twenty years been an efficient and 
popular teacher in the public schools at George- 
town, and recently has acted as a member of 
the School Committee. 


Grace Greenwood has taken to manual la- 
bor, In arecent letter shefsays: “I drove a 
spike on the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, 
It was a cruel tax,’’ she says, “on my ‘mus- 
cular Christianity” ‘The newspaper report 
said that I ‘drove the spike home triumphant- 
ly” but T really thought it ‘wouldn’t go home 
till morning.’ ”’ 


The Women’s Club of Washington city, at 
its regular meeting recently, unanimously 
adopted a resolution that “whereas, at every 
step of our labor for the prevention and cure 
of the social evil, we find legal, political, judi- 
cial and executive obstacles blocking our way; 
we believe the chief and radical remedy for the 
social evil lies in the political enfranchisement, 
and thence the personal emancipation of wo- 
men.” 


A letter was received here a short time since 
by Dr. Field of the Evangelist from Rev. Ar- 
thur Mitchell of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, stating that among the worst suffer- 
ers by the great fire were the poor sewing-girls 
who had lost their sewing-machines, The 
Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing-Machine Company, 
being applied to for aid in their behalf, gave 
fifty machines to be distributed, through Mr. 
Mitchell, to the most deserving of the destitute 
women. 


Miss Mary 1. Graves is soon to be ordained 
as minister of the Unitarian church in Mans- 
field, Mass, She is anative of North Reading, 
Mass., and a graduate of the State Normal 
School. She preached several months in Earle- 
ville, Ill., and was invited to settle there, but 
preferred to labor in the East. She is a friend 
of Rey. Olympia Brown, and Mrs, Hanaford 
has written a hymn for ordination. She will 
be the second woman in the Unitarian pulpit, 
and has our every wish for her success, 


The Greenfield Intelligencer contains the 
following appreciative notice of a lecture re- 
cently delivered in Bernardston by our friend, 
Mary F. Eastman, under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 
It is no stronger than the merit of the ad- 
dress deserves. 

The lecture of Miss Eastman, delivered at 
the Town Hall, Saturday evening, 21st, upon 
Woman Sullrage, was one of surpassing beauty 
and foree. If there was any defect in this 
splendid address, it was because the language 
was too high up and refined to be grasped and 
duly appreciated by the common country mind. 
But. we feel sure the most of the audience were 
highly pleased and felt. convinced of its truth. 
The elegant diction of this splendid lecture, 
its strong logical deductions, drawn from pres 
ent and past history of the human family, a‘d- 
ed by a thrilling and graphic elocution, can 
hardly fail to rival the productions ofour proud- 
est citv orators. That Miss Eastman is a mod- 
el of female eloquence, no one who heard her 
on this oceasion will attempt to deny. 


One of the most interesting gatherings last 


“week, which escaped public notice, was the re- 


ception given to M. Coquerel by the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Club, Their rooms were pret- 
uly decorated with flowers and greenery. 
About two hundred people were there, and 
among the invited guests were Gov. Claflin, 
several of the clergymen of the city, and a 
number of writers on literary and reformatory 
subjects. Mrs, Howe, the Pre-ident of the 
club, made an address of welcome to M. 
Coquerel, into which she very gracefully intro- 
duced her sympathy with the misfortunes of 
France, and paid fine personal compliments to 
the guest. After the address M. Coquerel gave 
a lecture on Rembrandt, which had all the 
vivacity, eloquence and charm of his other lec- 
tures; and then an hour was devoted to simple 
refreshments and to conversation. So the re- 
ception season of the club opened brilliantly 
and successfully. 





A SUPERIOR COPYIST. 


A young woman, who is a very super’or 
proof-reader, and who has had large and suc- 
cessful experience in deciphering obscure man- 
uscript, in every phase of unreadable chir g- 
raphy, desires employment as a copyist. Her 
own penmanship is as Jegible as print, and we 
have found her a correct interpreter of manu- 
scripts that have puzzled the most experi- 
enced. 

Apply to Mary A. Livermonr:E, office Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place. 





. 
National Chorus Book! 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

Contains a fine selection of Oratorio and Op- 
eratic Choruses, and a choice collection of new 
Glees, Quartettes, &c. 

It is similar, in general design, to the well-known 


Chorus Wreath. Commended to Musical Socie- 
eties, Conventions and Choirs. 


Price $1.50. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.,, 
Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 


erating.”’ 


LETTER 





E. W. NEFF, Manager. 


Bead the following testimonials in regard to these popular machines :— 


LETTER FROM “FANNY FERN.” 


ANOTHER FROM THE SAME LADY. 


LETTER FROM MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


MACHINE. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH, 


142 Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place. 


“My dressmaker, who has had ten years’ experience in the use of sewing machines, gives the Willcox & 
Gibbs her unqualified preference, I have myself owned one of another make, for eight years, whioh in my 
judgment does not approach this in utility.” 


“Pasyy Fang.” 


“Unfortunately, some of us are born with venvus; and I confess that the monotonous warn ofa 
machine in the house has sometimes sent me out of it. I have lately been making a trial of one of the ‘Bi 
Sewing Machines’—the Name attracted me—Sicunr!’ I find that one can easily listen to reading, while op- 


“Panny Feen.” 


Mrs. Henry Warp Bescuer, of Brooklyn, in a letter to the inventor of the “Self-Sewer,” says:—“T have 
the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, ani Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines. I use the Willcox & Gibbs 
more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 


LETTER FROM MRS. PEASE, OF THE FIVE POINTS MISSION, NEW YORK. 


“I have used one of your machines six or seven years, and have been greatly pleased with it. Much of 
this time it has been used in making clothing for a family of twonty to thirty boys. An aged mother, and @ 
little girl in our family, have both used my Willcox & Gibbs, with great success and satisfaction. One of my 
friends, who has in her house two double-thread machines, usually brings a quantity of work when she visits 








me.”’ Mus. L, M. Peassz, Five Points Mission, New York. 
Sept. 30. Lt 
CARTER & PETTEE, 
PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Pasassepurteut Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 
Juneld. 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. én 














THE 


City of Boston 


THEY ARE ALSO USED IN THE 


Massachusetts State Normal Schools, 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston Music School, 





HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO FORTES — 


Have RecentLy RECEIVED THE ENDORSEMENT OF THE 


By the Award of the Contract to Furnish the Public Schools with these Instruments. 


Rhode Island State Normal School, 


Henry F. Miller, 


And in Public and Private Schools of Boston, Chelsea, Watertown, Arlington, Reading, Somerville, Wobur 
Bridgewater, Dorchester, West Newton, Mass., Manchester, Nashua, N.H., Providence, R. I, Aw 
gasta, Me., Oswego, Attica, Westfield, N. Y., Nashville, Tenn., Mansfield, Ohio, 
And in many other cities and towns in the United States. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


are first-class instruments at moderate prices, and Music Houses of established reputation throughout the 
country are invited to send for circulars, price lists, &c. 
There is a large growing demand for these Pianos, and such houses will do well to seouro tho ageney, 


No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 














THE AUTUMN DAYS. 


BY HESTER A. BENEDICT. 
The autumn days have come again, 
With sheen and song and story; 
Their breath is on the gathered grain, 
And on the hills their glory. 


Their bright hues cover all our bowers: 
Their winds are filled with sweetness, 

And freighted are their dreamful hours 
With fragrance and with fleetness. 


Our weary feet are out again. 
Where tangled ways are brightest, 

Where light leaves thrill through happy pain, 
To tenderest touch and lightest. 


But from them all, some perfect good 
Seems lost with balm and sweetness: 

And something lifted from the wood 
That crowned it with completeness. 


Where are the hands we clasped last year, 
On just such days as this is? 

The rosy lips that clung to ours 
Tn love's divinest kisses? 


Where are the feet that gaily trod 
These golden ways and quiet? 

The brown eyes, greatening as they watched 
The leaves in harmless riot ? 


Where are the hearts whose merriment 
Through laugh, and song, and chatter, 
Floated to all this wilderment 
Like leaves the sweet winds scatter? 


We glide adown the balmful days 
Like wrecks upon a river, 

With fainting hearts, and faded eyes, 
And hands that ache and shiver. 


To touch again the golden sheer 
Of locks that fluttered from us, 
When the thunder-roll was in our ear. 
And the brightening flash upon us! 


And still the bright days come and go, 
And fair nights fill our dreaming 

With many a white robe’s saintly flow, 
And many a fond eye’s gleaming. 


But never through the autumn days, 
Will the dear ones walk beside us. 
For death’s dark vale with mystic ways, 

And a shadowy stream, divide us. 


And thro’ the brightly broidered hours 
That pass with song and story, 

We sit and dream of fadeless flowers 
In far-off fields of glory. 


And we catch the rhythmic flow of times 
That chime witb love’s own calling. 
When into happiest of swoons 
The golden days are falling. 


O, in the lands that leaneth down 
To the eternal river, 

Our lives will wear their olden crown 
Forever and forever! 


And days will come, and days will go. 
And calmful dreams will reach us, 
For the lips we vainly ery for now, 
God’s tenderest love will teach us. 
—Golden Age. 


Aliscellany. 
HOW MISS WELTON TAUGHT 
WORLDSEND. 


BY s. 0. SCOTTO. 


It was ten years ago, ifmy memory tells truly, 
ten years last April; time enough for ignorant 
people to have grown wise, and sleepy people to 
have waked up. Perhaps they haven’t, but I 
only propose to give a faithful account ofa slight 
rousing that some of the quiet, respectable peo- 
ple of the quiet, respectable town of Worldsend 
did then and there experience by reason of 
one Miss Lucretia Welton. 

Worldsend, according to all investigators, is 
admitted to be the cosiest, stillest little place 
that ever nestled down among the blue New 
England hills, and worked, and gossiped, and 
grew old, to the tune of mowing-machines and 
sewing-ircles on week-lays,—and “sound 
preaching” and “Peterborough’’ on Sundays. 

As for Miss Welton, you will know as much 
about her as the towns-people did, when I have 
told you that she came to Worldsend more 
than fifteen years before, in answer to an ad- 
vertisement which offered for sale a small farm- 
house and thirty acres of land a mile from the 
village; and that she bought said house and 
land, and had lived there almost alone ever 
since. Of course the money she paid was 
duly and doubly examined as to its orthodoxy ; 
but it stood the test. Of course the good, pru- 
dent-minded mothers did hope anxiously that 
she wouldn't exert an evil influence in the 
community, and edged up a little closer to their 
daughters when she walked into church the 
first Sabbath, while the young ladies themselves 
looked askanée, and whispered, “Oh! how 
masculine!’ Of course the clever gossips dis- 
cussed her probable age and history rigorously 
for at least the requisite nine days, and at last, 
failing to discover either, sighed resignedly, and 
looked wisely at each other whenever her name 
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was mentioned, as if they knew things unut- 
terable and not lawful to be spoken. 

Of course the farmers, most skeptical of all, 
opened eyes and mouth with astonishment 
when Miss Welton calmly proceeded to hire 
| help and make arrangements for carrying on 
: her farm; but being mostly of an honest turn 
of mind, they did shortly admit that her “head 
was amazing clear for a woman,” and that 
“things were kept about straight." Miss Wel- 
ton herself pursued the even tenor of her way, 
only perhaps holding her lips a little closer, 
and her head a little more independently, as 
she learned the distrust and coldness of the 
people. Ifshe mourned over. affairs, nobody 
ever knew it, for her face was as bright, and 
her eyes as fearless, and her hair as glossy 
brown as ever. She eared for her horse and 
her canaries in the same quiet way ;—her corn- 
fields and her tulip beds. She was undoubtedly a 
business woman, with wide-open eyes and quick 
tact, and yet in spite ofall, she knew, and every- 
body else did too, that her little property was 
growing smaller, and every year the need of 
planning and contriving greater. 

I think that was why her face was so sober 
that spring morning, when she stood in the 
door-way, and ‘watched a flock of wild geese 
flying swiftly home from exile, and heard a soli- 
tary, unanswered “caw!” from the meadows. 
“It reminds me,” she said. She didn’t say 
what reminded her, nor what of, but her eyes 
came back from the wild geese, and looked 
tiredly down at the mowings and pasture-lands 
almost green now; it was time for work to 
commence there; the great rains bad left stones 
all over her smooth acres, and there was extra 
work this spring. 

Miss Welton began to think hard. The two 
straight wrinkles between her eyes that always 
came when she was in a puzzle settled deter- 
minedly down as if they meant not to stir till 
the matter was decided, 

“Well, there’s no reason in the world why I 
shouldn’t gather up those stoues myself, 
*Twill save hiring, and I'll do it... That was 
the conclusion of her reverie; what the rest 
was is of no consequence. 

Miss Welton went back into the house, don- 
ned a checkered sunbonnet, a long apron, and 
some gauntlet gloves, took a huge basket, and 
started off as complacently as if she were going 
toaride. The day was a miracle of sunshine, 
and she felt as young and fresh as the spring 
itself. 

Now it so happened that the very same 
thought had come into the mind of John Bliss 
(north) that very same morning. He was her 
nearest right-hand neighbor. Don't get him 
confounded with any other John Bliss. The 
fact is, Worldsend was the most Diissful place 
imaginable, and the Bliss fathers and mothers, 
from time immemorial, not being a very origi- 
| nal or inventive race of people, had named 
their children the good old names of John and 
James and Mary, so that it sometimes happen- 
ed that there were half-a-dozen contemporary 
; John Blisses: in which case, in order to distin- 
guish them, there were supplements attached 
to their names. There was John Bliss (north) 
and John Bliss (south), John Butcher and 
| John Carpenter Bliss; but no matter about the 
| rest, itis only John Bliss (north) with whom 
we have to do. 
| Now he wasone of those rare souls who 
| know all about their neighbors’ thoughts, af- 
| fairs and intentions, and can see without any 

magnifying-glass the most minute motes in 
| their eyes, even though a beam large enough 
' to support a good-sized glass house be in their 
!own. He was “well off,” as the towns-people 
| said, and oh, so tight! There was a tradition 
| extant, that he had gained his first pennies, in 
| the old silver coin days, by pinching a five-cent 
piece till it spread to the size of a dime, when, 
as the figure was quite worn off, he traded with 
it and speedily became five cents richer. 

Now as we said, John Bliss (north) went 
into his field that morning for the same reason 
that Miss Welton went into hers. Of course 
he saw her in a minute, and putting a “‘fifteen- 
thousanud-dollars-in-the-bank” air into his walk, 
strode upto the fence, and saw fit to make 
himself exceedingly merry, as he called out in 
a highly patronizing tone: “Hullo, Lucretia! 
picking up stones, be ye? That’s right!” 

Now Miss Welton had serious objections to 
being patronized by John Bliss, and moreover 
to being addressed as “Lucretia,” but she said 
coolly, “Good morning, Mr. Bliss.”’ 

At that Mr. Bliss was highly amused again, 
and putting both hands up to his eyes examin- 
ed her brown gloves critically. **Wa-al, which 
do you think the most of, picking stone or 
playing pianna? which do you like best now 2” 

Miss Welton’s eyes snapped under cover of 
her sunbonnet. 

“Mr. Bliss, I attend to my own business, 
whatever it is, regardless of like or dislike.” 

“Whew!” said Mr. Bliss. “Come now, I’ve 
got a job of this kind and no help; you're a 
capital hand atit; couldn’t do better than to 
make a bargain with me. Say, will you come ?”’ 

Miss Welton turned fairly round and con- 
fronted him this time. If he hadn’t winked 
just then,—such a familiar, detestable wink 
with one eye,—she might have borne it; as it 
was, she couldn’t. To be winked at by aman 
was the thing most aggravating to her; she did 
not wonder that David prayed to be delivered 
from “those that wink with the eye.” She 
knew that the expectation of her coming never 











entered his head, and with a queer mixture of 
indignation and amusement, she said with per- 
fect calmness :— —_ 

“I'll work for you to-lay for two dollars and 
a half.”’ 

John Bliss instinctively clutched at his pock- 
et, but he couldn't stand the provoking cool- 
ness of Miss Welton’s face; some evil spirit in- 
spired him to say, as if he thought it a wonder- 
ful joke :— 

“Agreed! agreed! give me you for busi- 
ness!” 

Miss Welton emptied the stones from her 
basket with the most matter-of-fact air and 
went directly over into his field. 

“Is this the place?” 

“Waz-al, yes,”’ said her employer, who hard- 
ly knew whether he was in the body or out of 
it, or whether she was. 

So Miss Welton, laughing a little all to her- 
self, gathered up stones for John Bliss all day, 
till the last gold thread of sunset faded in the 
sky; then she walked quietly toward home in 
the little footpath that led under the hills and 
past the old lane, thinking, in her grave, un- 
conscious fashion, and pausing now and then 
as her thoughts grew more perplexing. 

There was a secret suspicion in one corner 
of her clear, sensible mind that she had done 
a rash thing, and that the gossips would spread 
the story with all sorts of variations. But 
Worldsend people had never been just or kind 
to her, and they couldn’t say or think anything 
now that they had not said and thought a hun- 
dred times before. The work had been scarce- 
ly harder than the usual home routine; and 
surely there was nothing unwomanly in spend- 
ing the short day in the fair spring fields in 
quiet employment; and as for working for 
John Bliss, if for reasons of her own she chose 
to do it, whose business was it but her own? 

This last she is said to have asked aloud in 
full hearing of at least three stone walls and 
twice as many apple-trees, after which she 
smoothed out her brow and her apron, straight- 
ened back, and looked up just in time to meet, 
at a sudden angle in the path, John Bliss him- 
self on his way home from the village. 

Now why John Bliss had chosen to walk 
home in that queer little by-path, which for 
directness was an exact pattern of the original 
one “round Robin Hood’s barn,” is a mystery 
to this day. He certainly couldn’t have been 
possessed with a sudden love for nature, and 
he never had been given to twilight medita- 
tions. But there he certainly was, and there 
Miss Welton stood, and could do no other than. 
see him. Miss Welton had a vague fancy that 
the fear of being asked fur pay would hence- 
forth and forever keep her impertinent neigh- 
bor at asafe distance;—but that worthy man 
with his usual sagacity labored under the im- 
pression that he had decidedly ‘‘come it over 
her’’ that time, and that there was nothing left 
for him to do but to utterly ignore the matter 
of compensation, and make himself as disa- 
greeable as possible. At least, if that was not 
his intention, he succeeded remarkably in do- 
ing so, as he proceeded to say with a gracious 
smirk, ‘‘Wa-al, Lucretia, you done first-rate, 
Wouldn't ask no better help. You are equa 
to any Irishman round!’ That put all Miss 
Welton’s fancies to flight in a twinkling. A 
very cold, gray color came into her eyes, and 
a very decided tone into her voice as she 
said :— 

“Mr. Bliss, 1 would like my pay to-night— 
two dollars and a half, I presume you remem- 
ber,” she added, as he began to wear a look of 
apparent amazement. Mr. Bliss gave a groan 
that seemed to come from the very depth of 
his pocket. 

“Two dollarsand « half! Bless my body! 
I allus ’sposed ’fure this that you knew what 
a joke was. Two dollars anda half! Waz-al, I 
never!” 

Miss Welton was astonished now; her quiet, 
controlled face betrayed that, and her indigna- 
tion, but she only said with slow emphasis :— 

“You know the agreement.” 

“I know there warn’t no agreement. I was 
foolin’ an’ so was you,” said her employer, 
stolidly bracing himself against the wall. 

Miss Welton was too unspeakably vexed to 
parley; she didn’t care a snap for that money, 
but she did care to receive her just dues, and. 
punish his unbearable impertinence, and she 
said, in a way that actually made him several 
shade$ lighter-colored through the tan and red- 
ness of his face :— 

“Mr. Bliss, I will have the agreed price of my 
day’s labor if the matter goes to law. It will 
be for your interest to settle the bill now.” 

Mr. Bliss saw that that would never do; he 
was getting afraid of her, and really made haste 
to say as soothingly as possible :— 

“Come, now, don’t be mad, I want to do the 
fair thing by you. I'll give you seventy-five 
cents if you need it bad, ‘long as you done so 
well. I aint never hard on women, allus 
ready to pacify ’em whenI can.’’ And the 
liberal-souled man actually drew out his pock- 
et-book, with a chuckle at his own astonishing 
wit and benevolence. 

Miss Welton was too proud and too deter- 
mined to say anything now except, ‘You heard 
me.’”’. Then she set her face like a flint toward 
her own house, leaving an angry, non-plussed 
man staring after her in the most vacant man- 
ner, 

Well, of course he wouldn’t pay, and of course 
she would be paid; so at the end of two days, 





Lawyer Sands had the matter in his own 
hands, 

That Saturday night, the little brick store 
on the corner where the guide-board points 
with a gouty hand toward Thornfield was full. 
The old corps of newsmongers and listeners 
was out in full force and several reinforcements ; 
the quiet-faced farmers from the hills who had 
come for the week's mail, the busy, tired men 
whose work was done and put away for at least 
one day of rest, sat and talked; talked of the 
weather, and the crops, and the new moon, in 
the usual round; then Thad French, tipped 
lazily back against the counter, with his slouch- 
ed hat pulled halfover his face, commenced :— 

“Waal, this is considerable rich, this fuss 
*tween Bliss (north) and his lady friend. How 
is it? will he have to give up, think?” 

Seth Brewer, the shoemaker, shook his 
shaggy head, as the question seemed designed 
for him, and answered grimly :— 

“Don’t know; he never would give any- 
body the worth of a hill of potatoes; ‘taint 
over’n above likely he'll give two dollars and a 
half now, all in a lump.” 

Old Uncle Petty, whose ideas were tolerably 
clear, spoke up now :— 

“As far’s IL can see there's no giving about 
it; it’s a clear case of keeping his bargain or 
not keeping it, be she a woman or be she not.” 

Thad French grew quite fierce at this,— 
“Who ever heard tell of a woman getting such 
a price as that for aday’s work? It aint fit 
nor proper; there can’t be any bargain with 
such an onreasonable foundation; two dollars 
and board is good pay for a man, and a woman 
oughter be satisfied with seventy-five cents or 
a dollar; it’s as much as they can earn weavin’, 
and lots of ’em, keepin’ school, I say oughter 
be satisfied, and if she aint she oughter go with- 
out; and with this benevolent finale Thad 
gave a “huh!’ anda fierce nod toward the 
north corner of the store, as if he wished he 
could have the management of affairs himself 
for a while. 

“But she warn’t a-weaving, nor yet a-keep- 
ing school; she was doing a man’s work, and 
as much of it,’ said Uncle Petty, meekly, 
squinting his eye and looking hard at some- 
thing, as if he saw a new idea coming, and 
was afraid it might get by before he had seized 
it; “and why, for as much work and as good, 
shouldn’t she get the same pay as a man?— 
why shouldn’t any woman ?” 

Thad French’s chair came squarely to the 
floor, and his slouched hat went off the back 
of his head; his righteous indignation kept 
him silent a full half minute, and then with a 
look of withering scorn he spoke. 

“Reasons enough why! ’Taint the way to 
do things; ’taint the way our fathers done!’ 
Here he rose to a sublime height of voice and 
eloquence. “’Twould be jest a-hauling the 
underpinning right out of everything, and let- 
ting the glorious temple our fathers built with 
their blood and sweat come tumbling down— 
eagle and all!” 

A subdued murmur of applause was heard, 
and stern glances fell on Uncle Petty, who evi- 
dently felt himself convicted of high treason. 
One irreverent youngster perched behind the 
stove ventured toremark that “the eagle would 
be a great dunce if he didn’t know enough to 
fly away.” But no notice was taken of this 
wicked reflection upon the eagle’s intelligence, 
as just then Mr. Bradford, the new merchant 
behind the counter, said, with a suspicious 
smile lurking round the corners of his mouth :— 

“O no, Mr. French, not pulling out the un- 
derpinning, only making it stronger. Our 
fathers left room for new stones in case we 
found any better than the old ones; they 
didn’t think all wisdom would die with them. 
Besides, perhaps they did lay this very stone 
themselves, only they didn’t quite realize it in 
those days—for they were too great and noble 
to have left out any principle of justice and 
right from their foundation.” 

“IT don't know anything about such talk as 
that. It’s all moonshine! 
say,’”’ said Thad with a look of utter disdain, as 
he faced his new opponent and left Uncle 
Petty to the reproaches of conscience. “I 
know the common-sense of the thing is jest as 
good as ’twas a hundred years ago. There’s 
etarnal fitness in all things. Woman is the in- 
ferior to man; an’ she don’t oughter have his 
pay; the Bible is jest as clear as a bell on that; 
woman is inferior to man and. made subject 
to him, and what does that all go to prove, but 
that she don’t oughter expect to git as much 
as he does?” 


“Specially of pay,” added Seth Brewer. 
“There’s no getting round that. Women 


warn’t made equal to men.” 

“That is nothing to the point,” said Mr. 
Bradford coolly, “even supposing it were true. 
Suppose now, Mr. French, that you hire two 
men for haying, one of them a smart, intelli- 
gent man, and the other ignorant of everything 
except how todo his work. If one serves you 
as well as the other, you would make no differ- 
ence in their pay, would you? The only ca- 
pacity or ability which has any right to decide 
the wages of workmen is the capacity for labor. 
I don’t say or think that as a general thing wo- 
men can do as much work as men; but when 
they can, teaching school, keeping books, or 
picking up stones, simple justice and common- 
sense demand that they have the same pay.” 

There was a little pause here, broken only 
by the impertinent youth from behind the 
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stove, asking of the exasperated Thad, in an 
audible whisper, ‘‘How’s that for high?’ Then 
akind-faced farmer, gathering up his purchases, 
a pound of saleratus, a paper of pins, and a 
bottle of blueing, spoke on this wise :— 

“But you know the men have their families 
to support; the young men are expected to be 
laying up against the time when they will have 
somebody besides themselves to look after, and 
if we married men don’t provide for our wives 
and children, why, we are worse than infidels. 
I don’t think it would be fair for a young 
miss with no use for her money but to buy 
bonnets and dress fixings, to get just as much 
pay for clerking in a store as a man with hal” 
a dozen children to feed, and house-rent to pay, 
out of his earnings in that same store.”’ 

A chorus of voices gave assent to this. Thad 
French assured the speaker of his entire ap- 
proval. He were “‘a-goin’ to say it himself jest 
that minute.” Uncle Petty thought the case 
had gone against him surely, and looked anx- 
iously at Mr. Bradford. 

“If men’s necessities were the standard by 
which their wages were regulated, then I 
think we might fairly apply this test to women. 
But just think a minute and you will see that 
in our own cases nothing of the kind is done. 
There’s Carl Russel, poor, miserable man, 
sick half the year round, with a great family 
of children too—but you don’t pay him any 
more, when he works for you, on that account. 
I don’t suppose Peter Riley, with only himself 
and wife, needs half the money that Carl does, 
but you have no right to make his pay less. 
I say the worth of the work to the employer 
is all we ever think of looking at till it comes 
to the case of some woman, and then all at once 
men want to apply to her a test which they 
never think of applying to themselves, 

“Ifmen wish to call it that a great part of 
their pay is given to them in charity for their 
needs, why let them enjoy it, and do all that 
they can to prevent women from receiviag 
any; but if they think they earn it all for labor 
performed, then they must see that the same 
labor performed by women is worth just as 
much. 

“And I'll tell you what it is,” continued Mr. 
Bradford, getting warm with his subject, 
“men don’t do all the supporting by any means. 
There are ten thousand women in this coun- 
try who work night and day to earn their 
own, bread, and to take care of families whom 
fathers neglect or drunkards abuse. The wo- 
men who earn their own living are not many 
of them the ones who spend most for dress. 

“T believe the time is coming when there will 
be more employments open to them,and the 
young ladies as well as the young men will lay 
up their money to become business women, 
an:l professional women, not here and there 
one, but the majority of those who earn their 
own living. Speed the day, I say, and those 
who work to bring it about.” Here Mr. Brad- 
ford paused and wiped his face. 

“You hain’t got through, have you?” asked 
Thad viciously. 

“I believe it has got through my head,” 
said Uncle Petty, feeling of his gray crown in 
a delighted manner; “it’s all fair and plain 
work :;—fair’s I can see.”” ; 

“Well, that’s a new way of looking at it,”’ 
seid the family man with the saleratus, who 
had been listening with absorbed attention, 
and now bestowed his blueing bottle in his coat- 
tail pocket. ‘*That’s anew way; Isha’n’t give 
in yet, but ll think of it.’’ 

“Pll tell you what,” said Mr. Bradford sud- 
denly, “‘let’s have a Woman’s Rights lecture. 
I think I can engage, for an evening, one of 
the clearest, ablest speakers in the country, 
who knows all about her subject and will tell 
it to usin plain English. It won’t hurt us at 
all to become a little better informed on the 
subject, and we don’t promise to do anything 
but hear and think. I'll pay half the expenses 





All moonshine, I 


| if you'll agree to pay the other half.”’ 
| “I'll do my share,” said Uncle Petty. 

“So will I,”’ said two or three voices to- 
gether. 

“I, too,” said the fumily man ; ‘I won’t back 
out, as if I was afraid to hear the other side.” 
Thad French had stalked grimly out, to ring 
the nine o’clock bell, at the first mention of 
the lecture, and Seth Brewer, who suddenly 
remembered that his wife had sent him there 
two hours before for askein of yarn, with strict. 
injunctions to hurry right back and not hang 
round the store, went swiftly home. 

The rest went away one by one as the bell 
struck, till Mr. Bradford was left alone, put- 
ting the last things away from the counter, 
planning for the coming lecture, and resolving 
to become acquainted with Miss Welton and 
befriend her; which planning he successfully 
carried out, to the edification of the town, and 
which resolve he steadfastly maintained, to 
the joy of Miss Welton. 

As for our heroine herself, it is recorded by 
the faithful historians of Worldsend, that she 
did in due course of time and law, receive from 
John Bliss (north) the sum of two dollars and 
a half in full of all demands, whereat, as a 
suitable way of showing his disapproval, that 
virtuous man has never since deigned to 
speak to or look at her. This affliction Miss 
Welton bears with remarkable resignation. 
We must add that with a spice of malicious 
triumph, she did purchase in those days for 
the adornment of her barn, a fine gilded cock, 





which to this very hour stands looking north- 
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ward just in the act of crowing. John Bliss 
trusted for a long time that the “judgment of 
heaven would fall upon and destroy it,” but said 
judgment has not yet fallen. 

Well, it all happened ten years ago, the les- 
son and the teaching. It took along time for 
the ball of progress to commence moving in 
Worldsend, and yet, in the words of Galileo, it 
tloes move! 


-_<——_ - - 
AS HUSBANDS. 

Without reference to St. Paul, who com- 
manded wives to obey their husbands, or to the 
ancient marriage ceremony of the Egyptians, 
which demanded a promise of obedience from 
the husband to the wife, instead of the reverse, 
the present every-day relations of men to wo- 
men in the marital state are of so great impor- 
tance that nothing can be greater, and yet do 
not receive from men a tithe of the thought 
and honest attention the subject demands, 

There is a common-sense justice that ought 
to govern the relations of human beings, that 
has both substance and essence in the “Golden 
Rule,” and is as high above all civil and legal 
enactments as heaven is above earth. That 
this beautiful and perfect law of relation as 
clothed in words by Confucius, and afterward 
revised and incorporated into the Christian re- 
Jjgion by Christ, does not rule in the marriage 
state, is without doubt due to the unequal esti- 
mation held by the parties in regard to each 
other. 

That husbands, as a rule, do their wives in- 
tentional injustice, I do not for a moment be- 
lieve, but that wives suffer immeasurably from 
injustice born of heedlessness, of thoughtless- 
ness, and a lack of heartfulness, I know to be 
only too true, if the knowledge that comes from 
unprejudiced observation and the unsought 
and voluntary confidences of many a wife are 
to be relied upon. One is not to infer from 
this that married women are given to turning 
their hearts out like a pocket and unfolding 
their wedded relations—the most sacred of all 
—to the gaze and criticism of even very dear 
friends. The reverse of this is the rule. But 
there are scores of confidences which are ‘es. 
capes” rather than positive confessions, that 
are forever revealing to us a great deal more of 
dissatisfaction than we want to know about. 
It is a wifely “weakness’’ to endeavor to con- 
ceal the husband’s faults; to manufacture ex- 
cuses for his shortcomings; and try and cheat 
herself into believing she is all in all to him, 
when every indication points to the reverse; 
in short, she fancies, somehow, that she was 
born to be his moral and spiritual waterproof. 
The records are full of women clinging to hus- 
bands who are worse than beasts, while many 
a widow wears the mournfullest of black, and 
observes with dreadful solemnity the anniver- 
sary day of the death of a husband who was a 
brute, and whose lite seemed specially devoted 
to making her miserable. These things simply 
illustrate the fool a woman will make of her- 
self when governed by idiotic but customary 
notions of duty. 

That women are not alone in seeing and 
feeling the ‘fatal lack” of husbands, I bring in 
proof this extract from a gentleman’s letter to 
me, hoping the violation of the confidence may 
find pardon in the end to be subserved: “I 
find it hard to believe that intelligent, honora- 
ble men do so invariably look down upon their 
wives and hold them in ‘subjection.’ Yet I 
cannot be in a family circle half an hour with- 
out, in most cases, seeing evidences of it in 
snubs, or, worse yet, in that kind of complai- 
sance which is a fiction of the first water. It 
seems to me that a man of decent pride and seli- 
respect would loathe the idea of marrying an 
‘inferior.’ Even the human fondness for using 
or abusing power would be no temptation to 
give oneself utterly to & person whom it was 
possible to look down upon. I+ suppose that 
men do look up, or think they do in courtship, 
but have so little knowledge either of their 
sweethearts or themselves, that after marriage 
they make disappointment an excuse for scl- 
fishness.” 

In that final word “selfishness” he struck a 
key-note. That women were born entirely 
for the use of men; that the success or value 
of their existence is proportioned entirely to 
their help and value to men, seems to be an 
ineradicable idea among husbands. But that 
men owe just as much to women; that the 
husband’s relation to the wife is a compensato- 
ry and mutual one, and in no respect a one-sid- 
ed affair, is a truth that seems to be ever fall- 
ing by the wayside, as it so seldom, ifever, finds 
lodgment in the hearts of men. 

Not long since a prominent New York jour- 
nal made record of a wife’s servitude in a for- 
eign land; enlarged upon her eare for her hus- 
band, doted upon her attention to him when 
he would come home drunk, commended her 
infinite care in screening him from well-merited 


justice by suffering in his stead; detailed at 


length incidents illustrating her self-denying 
qualities, her meekness under insult, her sweet- 
ness under brutal treatment, and above all 
her modesty —her “true, noble, womanly mod- 
esty,” which would never admit of her being 
the recipient of anything pleasant, when it was 
possible for her husband to receive it in her 
stead. This sanctimonious journal published 
the account with the added regrets that these 
faithful, unselfish wives were now only a mem- 
ory of the past, and that the women of the 
present day no longer practiced those self-de- 





nying virtues that so adorned the sex, but were 
constantly striving to augment their own hap- 
piness and importance! Tow strange and aw- 
ful! 

We all know how sweet and good it is to 
deny ourselves for the sake of those we love; 
to suffer in their stead; to minister to their 
happiness; to shield their faults. Then we 
also know how bitter, how hard, how cruel it 
is, to do all this and receive for compensation 
neither smile of appreciation, nor a word of 
approval; only a cold, careless exterior, and a 
manner demanding and expecting all these 
things from the right of superiority ! 

Many husbands seem to think—if they once 
stop to think at all—that what to them would 
undoubtedly be distasteful and unjust will not 
be regarded by their wives as such, because 
they are women. This is a fatal mistake. 
What hurts a man hurts a woman all the same, 
only more. The deprivation of enjoyments, 
no matter of what kind or degree, is as keenly 
felt by women as by men. A wife needs lov- 
ing demonstration, honest regard and thor- 
ough respect from her husband just as much 
as he needs the same from her; and more even, 
for her range of employment is more limited. 

What is more, no wife can thrive in heart, 
in mind, and in body, without it. If a man 
wants the best wife in the world, he must be 
to her the best husband. And in order to be 
to her the best husband, he must place him- 
self in her place—imagine the exchange of per- 
sonality a dozen times a day if need he—so he 
may know how to act. 


single, solitary day perhaps, and after diligent 
introspection truthfully say,“I have becn to 
my wife this day just what I would have her 
be to me, if I were she instead!’ You may 
try to soothe your conscience and justify mat- 
ters by saying,“Oh, well! women haven't been 
used to these things, and they don’t expect 
them.’ Oh, but, sir, they do expect them. 
They have a born right to, and need of, them 
equal with yourself. Every girl born into this 
world comes into it with a soul and heart as 
full of fresh need and love and right as did Eve. 
She does not inherit a preparation for injustice 
because her foremothers may happen to have 
had it for six or sixty thousand years. If girls 
didn’t have men for their fathers, it is possible 
they might be born with natural propensities 
for “subjection.” But now aman in expecting 
submission and obedience from his wife is of- 
tentimes made aware of the fact that he is sim- 
ply walking rough-shod over the natural-born 
rights of his high-bred old father-in law, mani- 
fested in a temple more refined and delicate 
and sensitive. What then? 

But aside from the ‘‘odious” help of sharing 
toil, the cares of the household and children, 
there is the help of development. Many wo- 
men have less education from books and the 
world than have their husbands; and is it not 
the duty of the latter to aid their wives in 
making up the deficiency? As a mere matter 
of selfishness, men should do it. 'The compen- 
sation would more than cancel the task, if it 
could be classed among tasks. 

Some one has said that a “family man’ has 
no right to be off evenings; neither has he a 
right to demand a style of housekeeping which 
will make it necessary for the wife todo noth- 
ing but attend to purely domestic affairs, which 
would be a great “affliction’’ to men who re- 
gard the gratification of their especial stom- 
achs of more moment than the thriving graces 
of a wife’s mind and heart. As domestic part- 
nership is now mostly conducted, the man 
‘starts ahead of the woman, or if even with her 
he soon gets ahead and keeps ahead. Burdens 
come upon her which he cannot or will not 
share, often upon the “I-am-holicr-than thou” 
principle. Business swallows him up, or keeps 
him socially so far removed from his wife that 
she almost forgets she has a husband. She is 
either thrown back upon herself for compan- 
ionship or accepts it from outside sources, 
which are not always safe or best. 

A great deal of nonsense has been talked and 
written about the happiness of the home de- 
pending upon the wife. Just as much de- 
pends upon the man, and indeed more, when 
he assumes or demands the super-balance of 
power. Iome is where women thrive or per 
ish; and that it be a garden of love and sun- 
shine, or a desert of ill winds, and barren of 
love and sympathy, depends upon the hus- 
band more than he may at first imagine. He 
stamps domestic life with its vital, character- 
istic principle. To suppose that the reflection 
or utilization of this principle will be more 
beautiful and worthy than the prototype is to 
expect figs to grow on thistles. 

If all marriage bonds were inscribed with 
the “Golden Rule” for an inflexible law, would 
there not be harmony where now is discord? 


among married people as well as among mere 
friends? ; 

Do husbands ever consider how supremely, 
disgustingly hateful it is to a wife to be treat- 
ed, held, and considered like a child; to be en- 
trusted with no dignified trust; to have money 
doled out in certain amounts; to be held ac- 
countable for every expenditure made; to be 
always obliged to defer to the husband’s sense 
of propriety and of expediency; to regard her 
just rights as a “husband’s kind and loving in- 
dulgence:” to be consulted simply for the sake 
of appearance; to be the recipient of smiles 





How few husbands can look back over this’ | 


Would not at least civil courtesy abound | 





and courtesies before strangers, and just the 
reverse when alone; to feel that she is support- 
ed by her husband, like a fine carriage horse; 
to carry the baby while he trots on ahead: to 
mend his stockings while he smokes in her 
face and reads to himself; to stay at home 
while he goes abroad; to be “my deared” and 
“my loved” only when he wants something he 
never deserves; to never know the state of 
their mutual finances; if a working woman, to 
carry wood and water, while he leans by the 
hour over a gate-post talking politics; to be up 
night after night with sick children, while he 
sleeps as sound as a brick; to be ignored when 
the homestead is sold; to be hungry for sym- 
pathetic companionship; for teuder, loving ca- 
resses as of the courtship days, for hearty ex- 
pressed appreciation, but never getting these; 
to hear a hundred times a year,“My wife, my 
darling, God bless you!” and never hearing it ? 
Ah, well! the catalogue is too long. The re- 
mainder stands in long columns in your own 
soul, if you will only open it and look in. | 
Think what life would be to you without the | 
woman you love best—without her who gave 
you a foretaste of heaven—without her whose 
all-sacrificing love is the highest exponent of 
Divine Love—without your wife—the mother 
of your children, whose precious life has been 
once and again and again placed in the very 
jaws of death all for love of you, and then ask 
yourself if you love this loving, self-sacrificing 
soul even as you love yourself. 


_ —<—— 


A SPHERE FOR WOMAN. 


Women are naturally good economists, says 
the Congregationalist. They are apt at un- 
derstanding how to make limited means go as 
far as possible. If a man and his wife are uni- 
ted in the desire to get rich, the man is likely 
to think more about earning money, the wife 
will attach more importance to saving it. 

Almost every American earns money enough 
to be well off, and in time to be rich. If he 
does not become so, it is, in many cases, because 
he has no wife, or because he does not take 
her into his counsels. He is full of enterprise 
and makes an income, and if he does not pros- 
per, it is often because he does not hold on to 
it. His wife, very likely, has the faculty of 
conservation which he lacks; and if he has the 
shrewdness to enlist her in his plans, he may 
find his fortune made. 

In Continental Europe book-keeping is a 
part of the education of a well-taught farmer’s 
daughter, and the wife presides over the 
finances of the establishment. With us, wo- 
man’s aptitude in the promotion of material 
prosperity is too little thought of; and a wo- 
man who, as a girl, was untaught in respect 
to judicious economy, makes an expensive 
wife. Ter husband perhaps keeps her in igno- 
rance of his finances, purposely. If he is pros- 
perous, she .becomes accustomed to plenty of 
money, and ill-prepared for reverses. If he is 
not prospered, she has to bear the pinchings 
of poverty without knowing how to help him 
avoid the pressure. 

Marriage would be easier and happier, if 
young women were taught the principles of 
account-keeping, and systematic habits in re 
spect’ to finances, and if the young husband 
would take his wife into his confidence, and 
make the income and outgo, and the accumu- 
lation of the first few thousands of dollars, a 
matter of common interest. An American 
girl of average intelligence and good sense can 
make the fortune of a man whose love she en- 
joys, and who will give her for the purpose a 
full share in the responsible control of the in- 
come of the household. She will not generally 
be able to enter into his business plans, but if 
she knows his wages, salary or current profits, 
and his personal expenses, and can thus foresee 
what the household has to rely on, she will 





characteristically be ready “to cut the coat ac- 


cording to the cloth,” and will usually be more | : 


every season as the beginning of their for- 


scrupulous than he, to lay aside something | 
! 
| 
tune. ' 





HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 

Lits of iron will prevent water from becom- 
ing putrid. Sheet iron or iron trimmings are 
the best. The offensive smell of water in vases 
of flowers would be avoided by putting a few 
small nails in the bottom of the vases. 

Rub together fine French chalk and spirits 
of lavender to the consistency of a thin paste, | 
and apply thoroughly to the spots with the | 
fingers; place a sheet of brown or blotting pa- 
per above and _ below the silk, and smooth it 
with a moderately heated iron. The French ! 
chalk may then be removed by brushing. 

ITow to Revive Willed Cuttings.—It often | 
happens when we have to bring cuttings of ; 
flowers, rosebuds, &c., a long distance in hot 
weather, that, in spite of their being carefully | 
wrapped upin damp blotting paper, they are 
completely withered by the time we get home. 
To put them in water isnot enough. It is bet- 
ter to mix three or four drops of spirits of cam- 
phor with an ounce of water, and to keep their 
stems in this fluid for half a day or more, in a 
dark place, till they have quite recovered. 
This is the German method, In England man- 


. ganesic acid is used instead of spirits of cam- 


phor, and the staiks are cut a little before they 
are placed in it. 
Cleaning Varnished Paint.—In cleansing | 
paint that has been varnished, there is noth- 
ing better than weak tea, All the tea-leaves 
from several drawings should be saved and 
boiled over early in the morning of the paint- 
cleansing day. If boiled in an old tin pail or 
pan, the tea can easily be strained off for use. 
Wet a flannel in it and wipe the oak-grained 
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paint, and you will be surprised at its bright- 
ness. No soap is needed,no milk; the tea is 
the most capital detergent ever invented. 
Wipe the paint dry with cloth; you will find 
that very little elbow-grease is needful. White 
varnished paint is cleansed as rapidly with it 
as the grained, 


patterns for embroidery are printed, when 
many copies of the same pattern are required. 
When afew are needed. they are made by 
hand, as follows: ‘The drawing is made upon 
paper; then lay the drawing upon an even 
cloth, and perforate all the lines with a fine 
needle, close and even. Then take finely pul- 
verized charcoal, three parts, resin one part, in 
fine powder; mix and tie it in a piece of porous | 
calico, so that it forms a dusting bag. Lay 
the perforated drawing upon your material, 
hold down with one hand, rub the dusting bag 
over the drawing; the dust will fall through 
the holes and form the drawing on the ma- 
terial. Remove the paper drawing, lay blot- 
ting paper over the dust pattern, and go over 
it with a warm flat-iron. The heat will melt 
the resin and fix the drawing. 





HUMOROUS. 


Don’t expect too much morality from your 
editor, for evil communications corrupt good 
manners. 


“You talk of your troubles, but yours is not 
such a hard case as mine,” as the oyster said 
to the fisherman. 


A provision dealer thinks he has a right to 
keep open shop on Sunday, because he keeps 
a meat-ing house. 


| W 


To Make Embroidery Patterus.—The traced | | 





“Now, Johnny, ask God to make you a good 
boy before you gp tobed.” “It’s no use, mam- 


ma—he won't do it, I tell you; I’ve asked him | 


ever so many times.” 


“Don’t trouble yourself to stretch your 
mouth any wider,” said a dentist to a man 
who was extending his jaw frightfully, “as I 
intend to stand outside during the operation.” 


A correspondent wants to know the best 
way to become a literary man. Well, the quick- 
est way is for him to take a short voyage to 
sea, He will then very likely become a con- 
tributor to the Atlantic. 


An old lady complaining of the bad quality 
of a ham to the provision dealer, the latter as- 
sured her it was a regular Westphalia. “That 
it is, indeed,” exclaimed the dame, ‘and the 
worst failure I ever had.” 


A drunken Scotchman, returning from a 
fair, fell asleep by the roadside, when a pig 
found him and began licking his mouth, Saw- 
ney roared: “Wha’s kissing me noo? Ye see 
what it is to be weel'liket amang the lasses.” 


One Chicago merchant, who found his safe 
and its contents destroyed, quietly remarked 
that there was no blame attached to the safe; 
that it was of chilled iron, and would have 
—_ but that the fire had taken the chill all 
out, 


It is said that a worthy minister in Indiana, 
who had become somewhat mixed up in land 
speculations, recently announced to his con- 
gregation that his text would be found in “St. 
Paul's epistle to the Corinthians, section four, 
range three, west!” 


A country paper tells this story of a new boy 
in one of the Sunday schools:—‘The preco- 
cious youth was asked who made the beauti- 
ful hills about them, and remarked that he did 
not know, as his parents only moved into town 
the day before.” 


A lady had a custom of saying to'a favorite 
little dog, to make him follow her, “Come 
along, sir.” A would-be wit stepped up to her 
one day, and accosted her with, “Is it me, 
madam, you called?” “Oh, no, sir,’ said the 
lady, “it was another puppy I spoke to.” 


A countryman on his wedding tour halted 
recently at one of the Boston hotels, The 
day was chilly, and after vain efforts to extract 
heat from the steam-radiator according to the 
directions of the waiter, he rang the bell and 
indignantly requested the attendant to “take 
out that darned steam-gladiator and bring in 
a stove.”’ 


A girl, forced by her parents into a disagreea- 
ble match with an old mau whom she detest- 
ed, when the clergyman came to that part of 
the sermon where the bride is asked if the bride 
consents to take the bridegroom for her hus- 
band, said: “Oh, dear, no, sir; but you are the 
first person who had asked my opinion about 
the matter.” 





BERRY’S PATENT 


SPRING BED LOUNGE. 





OVEN. j 

This useful article of Household and Office farni- 
ture is made in both Sofa and Lounge form, and is ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpose for which it was de- 


signed: It has ample space for the bed-clothes, avoid- 
ing the inconvenience of removing them to other 
apartments. It contains a spring bed and mattress, 
complete, and is easily adjusted. 


IftENRY L. ALBEE, 
No. 67 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


Between Ianover St. and Haymarket Sq. 
Aug. 12. 6m—vow 


CONVEYANCEKRS, 








No. 5 Pemberton Sq- (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 


Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds | 


of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
DWARD G. STEVENS, Maey E, STEVENS. 
Jan. 21. tf 


\ 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS M 


S 
B SEWING MACHINES, 4 


Weed Family Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, C 
Iilowe, ZEtoa, il 
American, &c., &c., 
Sold for small installments as low as $5 per I 


Meuth, or may be paid for in Werk done 
N athome. For Circulars and Terms address 


RICE & PECK, 





(s sto Engley, Rice $ Peck,y J 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. 
Feb, ll. ly 8 


TURNER & CHENEY, - 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Couri Sq., Boston. 


C. W. Turner. Hi. R. Cozenzgy 
J une 24. ly 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenne, corner 
Sth Street, * 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train, 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 








DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton capare. The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved Lan ¥ 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450'cash or $1.25 
per day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 
Scale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, nea 
poe ow quality of tone surpassing any Piano inthe 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for the 
original cost. 

lso, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 

Palace of Music Grand Square Piare Co. 


June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presidzat. 
THE 


St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 


A First-Class Monthly Magazino of Fashion, 
Music, and Polite Literature. 

+e» 8.00 

+ 811,00 

00 





Handsome premiums are given to those who get up 
clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy 
Address 
MARGARET L. JOIINSON, 
407 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 24. 6m 
. THE INVINCIBLENESS 


—OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
CANNOT BE DOUBTED. 


Ta Vw. 
MARE. 


+ + 


For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabil 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms t¢ 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 


J. i. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29, 6m 


MRS. A. S. SPENCER, 
Electropathic Physician, 
No. 2135 Washington Strect, 


BOSTON HIGHLANDS. 


ELECTROPATIHIY is a system of medical practice 
based upon principles of Electricity, which it recog- 
nizes as the corinecting medium between mind and 
matter, the vitalizing force, the natural element of the 
nerves. and as applied by Mrs. A. 8. Spencer, willcure 





Nervous Headache, Brouchitis,Neural gia. 


Dropsy, Paralysis, Catarrh, Rh 
inatism, Dyspepsia, General 
Debility, Ker &ee. 
Orrice Hovrs, From 9 T01, AND From 2to5P. M. 
SATURDAYS FROM 8 to 12, M. 
Mrs. Spencer dees not go cut to practice except in EX- 
Oct. 21, TREME cases. 3m 


J. M. THRESHER. 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 





June 24. BOSTON. 6m 
J. G. LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 
—AND— 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
No. 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts.) 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly May 27. 
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PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING. 


ONE MADE PERFECT THROUGH SUFFERING. 


“Shall we go home now?” I asked of my 
hostess, who had kindly undertaken to show 
me the way to the more distant families of 
my parish. I cannot tell how many miles we 
had driven, up hill and down, crossing pebbly 
brooks, through bits of woodland where the 
boughs, now growing bare, met over our heads, 
along grass-grown reads, where the brown 
leaves lay thick, while their fellows came rus- 
tling down with every breath of wind. 

Our last call had been at one of those un- 
painted wooden houses that harmonize so well 
with the somewhat rugged features of the land- 
scape, and the gray rocks, or boulders, scattered 
here and there, which even Yankee ingenuity 
has not yet been able to eliminate. We had 
ascended by easy stazes from the valley, where 
the village nestled among ‘ts elms, and stood 
on an eminence that overlooked a wide sweep 
of country. In the distance was the undulat- 
ing line of hills fading into the purple of the 
horizon, while nearer were the brown fields, 
alternating with hollows dark with evergreens, 
and lit up here and there with the flame of the 
maples not yet extinguished by the frosts. 

It was one of the most perfect of autumn 
days, the mellow light of October softening all 
harsh outlines, steeping the senses, and filling 
the very soul with a sense of peace. Just the 
day for dreaming ir the open air; for giving 
the horse the reins, and letting him go his 
own gait, and whither he would. Every min- 
ute in-doors seemed a loss. Nature was at 
once so regal and so entrancing that one 
gradged every hour taken from her compan- 
jonship. Besides, there yas the promise of a 
magnificent sunset, and our journey home 
would give us the full benefit of it. I did not 
like to risk missing one tint of the sky, one ef- 
fect of light and shadow on the woods and 
hills, and so I had suggested turning our faces 
homeward. 

“I would like to have you call at one more 
place, ic is not far,” said my companion. She 
was one of those quiet people who always have 
a reason, and a good one, for what they do; so 
with a little regretful sigh on my part, and a 
shake of the head on the part of old Jerry, we 
pursued our way up the quiet country-road 
into aregion wore wild and barrer than any I 
had yet visited. How to get rid of the stones 
must be a perplexing question to the farmer 
of this region. He has done his best to utilize 
them. Instead of fences, the fields are sur- 
rounded by substantial stone-walls, great heaps 
of stones dot the fields, and still a perpetual 
eruption of them seems breaking through the 
soil. In view of the work that has had to be 
done to convert these fields into fruitful farms» 
I can understand better than ever before the 
clear grit and indomitableness of New Eng- 
land character. We stopped at length before 
@ moderate sized, weather-beaten house. that 
had about it an indescribable air of poverty, 
age and desolateness, No well-filled barns or 
thrifty out-buildings surrounded it. A few 
gnarled and twisted apple-trees indicated 
where an orchard had once been, and main- 
tained a feeble hold upon the soil, though 
tending so strongly in one direction that one 
half expected to see them sail away like a com- 
pany of goblins on the first high wind. 

Our knock at the door was answered by a 
middle-aged woman, with a still, sad face that 
looked as if hope and fear, joy and sorrow, 
everything but patient endurance, had died out 
of it years ago. My companion addressed her 
as Miss M. She received us civilly, but with 
no appearance of pleasure. “How have you 
been ?”’ said my companion kindly. “About 
as usual,’ she answered, with no change of 
expression. ‘“‘How ig Jenny?” “About the 
same. She has had bad nights lately, and a 
good deal of pain.’ “I was afraid she was 
worse, as we have not seen you at church late- 
ly.” She seemed about to speak, but glanced 
toward me with an air of constraint and 
remained silent. “Is your brotherat home ?” 
“Yes,” followed by another abrupt pause, and 
then, as if she felt an explanation was due, 
“He has to be up a good deal with the care of 
Jenny, and that and the hard work”—and 
she sighed and left the senience unfinished. 

While this conversation had been going on I 
had been almost unconsciously taking an im- 
pression of the place. It was very clean, very 
orderly and very bare. There was no mistak- 
ing the signs of'a long-continued struggle with 
the wulf at the door. And yet it was evident- 
ly a poverty so self-respecting that it would re- 
quire some tact to administer to it even in the 
worst of times. And the little woman befure 
me with the pale, still face, that seemed to 
have forgotten or never to have known how to 
smile, through what sad experiences, what 
stress of circumstance, had she acquired that 
dreary monotone? The room was rather a 
large one, with a cooking-stove at one side, ev- 
idently the living-room of the house; a smaller 
one opened out of it, and glancing in that di- 
rection I saw that a small bed standing close 
by the door was occupied apparently by a 
child. 

“Will you step in and see Jenny ?” said Miss 
M., catching the direction of my eye. “Is she 
not asleep?” I asked ; “I should be sorry to dis- 
turb her”’ “No;she likes to see people.” As 
the bed was placed with its head directly 
against the partition, I could not see the face of 


| 


| 











its occupant till I was quite within the room, 
and looking down directly upon it—I could not 
say that I had any expectation about the face 
I was ty meet, and yet I must have had one of 
some sort, though unconscionsly, or I could 
hardly have been so startled by the one that 
met my guze. CELIA BURLEIGH. 
|TO BE CONTINUED.| 


“THE MELANCHOLY DAYS ARE COME.” 


November is a neglected month. Poets 
slight it, artists overlook it, lovers recognize it 
not. Doors are barred against it. and windows 
fastened, lest by chance its biting wind and 
frost come in. Nobody likes it, not even Carlo 
and Tabby, and as for the cows and horses, 
they began to look wistfully toward the barn, 
on the first day of the month. They needed 
no almanac to tell them when the most disa- 
greeable in the calendar had arrived. You can- 
not even name this month, sitting by an open 
fire of hickory, without imagining you hear 
shrill winds calling each other from cliff to cliff, 
or shrieking in ravines or howling across 
prairies. You cannot so much as think of it, 
as you gaze upon the rarest picture of midsum- 
mer, without seeing swift shadows driving 
across stubble, dead leaves whirring in mid-air, 
and gray clouds scudding across a steel blue 
sky. Ignore November as much as you can, 
still it possesses you. Train your ivy over 
windows, fill your vases with roses and gera- 
niums, keep your grate glowing, but you are 
not cheated by the delusion. A splinter of a 
board will sing of the dreariness without, as a 
lawless breeze sets itin motion; an unfastened 
shutter will swing and clatter and swing, and 
as you open the window to put a stop to the 
din, a northeaster arrives, fastens the offender 
out of reach, tosses your hair and ornaments 
into confusion, then rushes up your open 
sleeves, and you retreat shivering to your own 
domain. 

The glory of the woods went out with Octo- 
ber. To-day, they stretch naked, torn arms in 
a pitiful way, and one, quickly touched by their 
sail appeal, wishes they had wings, that they 
might fly with the birds to a region of peren- 
nial verdure. But for locusts, she has not a 
grain of sympathy. They are slovenly, and if 
they have any special delight, it isin their own 
tatters. They never throw off their old -gar- 
ments ard come forth in new, fresh robes. 
They are inexcusably tardy in obeying the 
summons of spring. While other trees are 
busy in unfolding leaves and unraveling tas 
sels, now kissed by the south wind, now thrill- 
ed by the song of bird, there in the midst 
stand grim, gaunt locusts, fastasleep amid na- 
ture’s stir, not even dreaming of gladder days. 
And when at last they do feel new life stirring 
their dry branches, and an impulse to clothe 
themselves in the fashion can no longer be re- 
sisted, they hang out sweet-scented, cream- 
colored blossoms with the dry brown pods of 
last year’s mould. They are like an old lady, 
who always answered, when one remarked how 
pleasant and comfortable were her surround- 
ings, “Yes’m, but I mustn’t forget that all 
these will soon decay—that I am a poor, dyin’ 
creeter.” The locusts keep their mortality 
fresh before them. 

March, more boisterous, and almost as mer- 
ciless, has one advantage over November. It 
is the harbinger of long, bright days—it is the 
forerunner of blossoms. One is daily allured 
by it, thinking every icy breath will be its last. 
It promises caresses while it smites, but poor 
November is rough and rougher. If it does 
not pelt you with storms, it bestows grudging- 
ly a little pale, thin sunlight, of very little con- 
sequence. People do not know how to adjust 
themselves to thismonth. With relics of Octo- 
ber scattered about, with memory of its yellow, 
hazy skies still fresh, it does not seem quite 
necessary to resurrect furs and flannels—one 
cannot bear to fold away autumn robes, and 
put on the insignia of winter. 

November, like a great many people, is 
neither one thing nor another. It has all the 
disagreeableness of January, without its pow- 
er to cover the gray clods and desolate peaks 
with whitest mantle. It wears the leaves and 
grasses of Jast month, though the crimson and 
gold have faded intoa dingy brown. At morn- 
ing and night it suggests Dezember—at high 
noon it hints of a milder season. It does 
not seem worth while to brace against it, as if 
it were indeed rigorous winter, and it is not 
worth while to let it brace against you, as if 
you were a senseless clod. Either dilemma 
will make you wish you had chosen the other. 

There is nothing human so like November 
as Gail Hamilton. With ali the acerbity of 
the Tribune, she has not its mantle of mascu- 
lineness to cover her words. Being a woman 
and having written “Woman's Wrongs,” she 
can neither write, with a clear conscience, 
“Reform against Nature,” nor wholly desert 
herold ground. 

How can people adjust themselves, that 
they may be more comfurtable with Novem- 
ber and Gail Hamilton? 

MrriaM M. CoLe, 

In Austria, women have certain legal rights 
undreamed of by Americans. They can refuse 
to accompany their husbands to any locality 
which endangers their liberty, life or health, 
and unless married to military men, can refuse 
to be parties to perpetual peregrinations, and 
to settling in foreign countries, 





Gorrespondence., 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


Lonpon, Oct. 16th. 

I stated in my last letter that the theory of 
the intellectial equality of men and women 
is not so well established in this country as 
with us. I suppose the same might be said of 
all European countries, but I am speaking of 
the nation to which we are must closely allied 
both in race and habits. American life was 
started from the most advanced English basis. 
Our forefathers sought a land of freedom, and 
left behind all the recognized fetters. This of 
itself would give us immense advantage, but 
I am satisfied that we owe most to our “mix- 
ed” schools. The equality of women would 
never have been thought of without the tests 
of experience, and the most unquestionable 
tests are furnished by observing the masculine 
and feminine development under similar cir- 
cumstances. The reports coming from our 
Public School Boards, necessarily made with 
the most absolute impartiality, have spoken 
with irresistible cogency in behalf of women, 
and the only palliative an intelligent Ameri- 
can dare offer, is that these tests of compara- 
tive capacity have only been applied to the 
lower planes of study. 

When you reply that in those cases where 
young men and women have worked togeth- 
er in a regular college curriculum, the wo- 
men have not been behind in the studies, 
I regret to say you are met by the unanswera- 
ble tact that women have not competed with 
the best men, that the colleges that have been 
open to women are not those that attract the 
most aspiring and promising young men. And 
whatever suspicions or convictions you may 
have in regard to this question of equality, 
you are forced to admit that there are as yet 
no facts to sustain the claim that in prolonged 
and severe mental work it is possible for wo- 
men to compare favorably with men. But 
this, as all admit, is rather a question of phys- 
ical than mental capacity. All who have 
watched this mixed school work will say that 
girls can see as fine a line as boys. Whether 
they can have the same endurance in tracing 
it back to its orizin and forward to its end, is a 
matter that we have had no opportunity as yet 
to test. My own opinion is that, making al- 
lowance for the unnatural weakness of which 
women are at present the victims, we shall 
find them quite able to do one-half of the in- 
tellectual work of the world. Ido not expect 
for them the same vigor and tenacity that men 
possess, but as an offset to this deficiency, it is 
very well recognized that the finer the physi- 
cal organization, the quicker are the mental 
perceptions. 

But there is still another consideration 
tion that Irely upon even more than this— 
men have by a law of their nature much more 
wasted energy than women. The restraints 
which their stronger and more aggressive en- 
ergies demand employ and neutralize a good 
deal of force that in women may be directly 
applied in a direction to secure positive results. 
There is less friction in their natures, and con- 
sequently a larger proportion of available en- 
ergy. But in saying I expect them to do fully 
one-half of the intellectual work of the world, 
I do not wish it understood that I think they 
are likely to succeed best in precisely the same 
lines in which men gain their best success. 
They will monopolize some of the existing 
lines of study and investigation and will cre- 
ate other new ones. 

A few Britons see as far and as clearly into 
this question as we do, but the large majority 
of the nation are still very incredulous in re- 
gard to the strength and scope of feminine ca- 
pacity. They have not had, daily under their 
eyes, examples like those furnished by our 
public schools, and they have had no colleges 
where young men and women work together. 
What comes nearest to it is the plan of giving 
to classes of girls the questions prepared at 
the universities for the examination of young 
men. In these they have sustained them- 
selves creditably, but, so far as I know, none 
of them, as yet, have gone through all the ex- 
aminations required for conferring degrees 
upon youngmen. And when you refer to the 
“medical women’’ who stand just outside the 
walls of Edinburgh University, the reply that 
you get is, that they are “picked women” and 
are not laboring under the disadvantage of 
youthful immaturity. 

Those interested in the woman movement 
here see clearly that they have at present few 
strategic points in this line of march, and so 
carefully avoid it, and keep pretty closely to 
the well-establisbed and formidable claim for 
property representation. They ask that the 
franchise may be given to women on precise- 
ly the same grounds that it is given to men. 
But as only men who are householders, or 
who pay a definite rental, are entitled to the 
franchise, the request is virtually only for wid- 
ows and unmarried women who are house- 
holders or who pay the requisite rental. 

Many who are working zealously for the en- 
franchisement of this one seventh of the Brit- 
ish women are interested in it only as a more 
complete property representation. They do 
not see that it aims ultimately at bringing 
women into as authoritative a position in the 
State as men hold—and, if they did see it 





they would work against the measure—so 
great is the fear of the insubordination of in- 
dependent wives. Even those who desire the 
complete enfranchisement of women carefully 
keep this out of account in their public advo- 
cacy oi the bill presented to Parliament, know- 
ing that it would be damaging to their inter- 
ests. 

Mr. Disraeli and several of his conservative 
followers voted fur the bill when it came up at 
the last session of Parliament. Whether as 
the conservative leader he wished to outdv the 
liberalism of the liberal leader, or whether, re- 
membering the conservative gain through the 
last extension of the franchise, which was ef- 
fected under his administration, he propheti- 
eally saw the probability of similar advan- 
tages, it is impossible to say. If he was 
prompted by the latter motive, I suppose the 
most ultra-radical would not charge upon him 
an error of judgment. Conservatism is the 
natura! mental condition of either men or wo- 
men of narrow experience, and it is morally 
certain, that the enfranchisement of the wo- 
men in any country would, as an immediate 
result, give a comparatively greater accession 
to the conservative than the liberal ranks,— 
but this, like medicine, would find its own cure 
in the very illness that it caused. 


This participation of women in public in- 
terests would give them broader views, and 
thus relieve society of the dead weight of con- 
servatism which narrow-minded women at 
present impose upon it. 

At the time of the discussion of the wo- 
man’s franchise bill at the last session of Par- 
liament, it was understood that Mr. Gladstone 
would favor it in ease the ballot, or secret vot- 
ing bill, passed, He approved the measure for 
itself, and ouly feared intimidation or unjusti- 
fiable persecution in case of its open and inde- 
pendent exercise. Should the ballot bill pass 
at the next session, befure the woman’s fran- 
chise bill comes up again, the women may 
probably safely count upon the favor of the 
leaders of both parties in Parliament. The 
movement has gained a great deal of ground 
since last year, and the prospect looks pretty 
fair for success at the coming session of Par- 
liament. 

Scotland is being widely canvassed under 
the very skillful direction of Miss McLaren. 
along with Miss Taylour, who does most of the 
lecturing. These two ladies gave free lectures 
to furty or fifty. different towns last winter, at 
an average expense of not more than ten or 
twelve dollars to their franchise committee, 
though their audiences numbered from five 
hundred to twelve hundred. They began 
their this year’s campaign about three weeks 
ago, taking the Highland towns first, where 
they hoped to catch a large number of sum- 
mer visitors. 

Scotland is already a good deal in advance 
of England upon this question, as was shown 
by the large proportion of the Scotch members 
who supported the bill in Parliament, al- 
though I believe there are fewer women ac- 
tively at work there in its interests. This, 
however, only goes along with their greater 
radicalism upon most questions—which may 
in general be accounted for by the fact that 
they are better educated, and that they take 
less interest in maintaining the national insti- 
tutions. England has never ceased to be a 
little foreign to them, and there is a slight sus- 
picion that their interests do not get their full 
share of consideration in the national coun- 
cils. They talk a good deal of home-rule, 
and begin to write about it, so that, when ruy- 
alty is uncrowned, Edinburgh will probably be 
again restored to its proper dignity—as the 
Scotch capital. 

From the fact that there is more work to do 
in England, and more women engaged in it, 
there is not the same union of feeling and 
method asin Scotland. I think I may safely 
say the much-reproached division in the Wo- 
man Suffrage party in America is in reality 
no greater than the division here. There are 
three or fuur different parties, who neither ad- 
mire each other personally, nor does either ap- 
prove the methods of the other—but their 
good fortune is that the English newspapers 
are not allowed to deal in damaging gossip. 
The laws define libel very closely, and, from 
not very infrequent experiences, they have 
learned not to tread wantonly too near these 
limits. 

Americans, I am ¢gure, regret to know that 
Mrs. Peter Taylor has retired from her posi- 
tion as leader of the London Franchise Com- 
mittee. She was by a very large number con- 
sidered the pioneer in organized work. Hop- 
ing that her retirement would tend to promote 
harmony, Mrs. Taylor magnanimously left a 
position that represented her deepest interests, 
and which she had most satisfactorily held 
from the first organization of the committee, 
though her resignation was made in opposi- 
tion to the entreaties of all her committee and 
friends, and, so far as I can learn, with the 
universal regret of all who are interested in 
the woman’s cause. 


I have just received a paper from the north 
of Scotland, giving an account of a meeting 
held by Miss McLaren and Miss Taylour, with 
a full report of the speeches of each. I will 
give a review of it in my next, as it very well 


illustrates their tactics. 
Mary E. BEEby. 





Grand triumph for the Hallet, Davis & Co, 
Piano, pronounced “ahead” of all others by 
the highest musical authority in the world, viz: 
F. Liszt, the first pianist in the world; Prof. 
E. Fr. Richter, Conservatory of Music, Leipsic; 
Prof. E. F. Wenzel, Conservatory of Music, 
Leipsic; Prof. Ferdinand David, Conservatory 
of Music, Leipsic; Prof. Dr. Theod. Kullak, 
Director Academy of Music, Berlin, and Court 
Pianist; Prof. Jos. Joachim, Director Royal 
Avademy of Music, Berlin; Joseph Gungl, Di- 
rector of Music to King of Prussia, Berlin; 
Gust. Reichart, Chief Director of Music to King 
of Prussia, Berlin ; Franz Bendel. pupil of Liszt, 
Berlin; Et Soubre, Director Couservatory of 
Music at Liege, Belgium; Auton Urspruch, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main; J. Neilissavy, Cvourt 
Pianist, St. Petersburg; and by the Directors 
of the Conservatory of Music, Leipsic. Testi- 
monials from all of the above, and from nearly 
all the leading music papers in Germany, free- 
ly admit that their own manufacturers are 
“unable to build such splendid instruments,” 
No other piano has ever had such strong reo- 
ommendations, There are sixteen thousand 
in use. The warerooms are at 272 Washington 
street, Boston. First Premium Silver Medal 
just received from Institute at San Francisco. 


CLIFFORD, 
PERFUMER, 
40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 
HANDKERCHIEF PERFUMES BY THE OUNCK 
Sept. 30. 3m 








DON’T THINK 
BECAUSE YOU TAKE THE 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


That that is any reason why you should not subscribe 
for the 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Which, in fact, is one of the best 
REFORM JOURNALS 


PUBLISHED. 


It contains just the information that all live and 
progressive people want. As a guide in educating and 
training children this magazine has no superior, as it 
points out all the peculiarities of character and dispo- 
sition, and renders government and classification not 
only possible but easy. This, in connection with its 
specialties, makes it one of the most important Fam- 
ILY MaGazines published. 





Terms. —Monthly, at $3 a year, in advance. Club 
of ten or more, $2 each. Single numbers, 30 cents. 

We are offering the most liberal Premiums. Sam- 
ple number, with Prospectus and List of Premiums, 
on receipt of licents. Agents wanted in every place. 
Liberal cash commission given. Address 8. B, 
WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

Nov. ll. td 


United Piano Makers’ 


(CHarTereD New York, May, 1860,] 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
Grand, Square and Upright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
Fall lron Frame aud Overstrang Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their tine, silvery and singin, 
quality of tone. for extraordinary fullne-s and y 
tone throu hout the scale; and have the endorsement 
of most of the leading pianists and musical artists 
allover the country. These pianos can only be ob- 
tained at the establishment of 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN; 
Nov.4. 238 Washington St., Boston, ly 














WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washingion Street, 
BOSTON. 

Julyls. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 

D. W. NILES, 
Liberal and Reform 

BOOKSTORE, 

AND PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY, 

No. 8 Brounfield St., Boston. 


All Books relating to Female Suff and Woman’s 
Rights in the Library, and for sale at the lowest prices. 
Sept. 16. . tf 





F. VOGL & CO., 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Bestou, Mass. 


Freperic Voc, 
8. C. VooL. lv Ma @. 
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